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An announcement of interest to every minister 
who is planning his summer program 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT has been campaigning for 
more effective summer services. We believe in the 
refreshment of worship and think that our thousands 
of recreation seeking Christians can find life more 
wholesome by spending at least an hour each summer 
Sunday in worship. 


But how convince them? 


We have produced a summer announcement calendar 
which will do it. We have called into service in this 
announcement every appeal which printed matter can 
make. Art, color, paper, type faces and editorial copy 
have been prepared to produce the effect of coolness and 
rest. The slogan back of the entire production is, 


“An hour in the house of God makes the 
summer Sundays more joyous” 


The outside of this four-page calendar carries our copy. 
The inside is left blank for your local requirements. 
While we know that the largest churches of the country 
will be among the first to use this effective appeal we 
have set a price which makes it available to the smallest 
organizations. 


We have in our office a sample copy for you. A post card request 


will start it to you by return mail. 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


626 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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Spring Brings You the 
; Opportunity to Study the 
Way Other Churches Are 
; Doing It 


, The first step is to secure a copy of 
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By William H. Leach 


A Study and Survey of 
the Churches of Today 


“This book is as good as a half 


day visit 


hundred of the most aggressive 
America.”—A. 


churches 
Beaven. 


“As necessary to the preacher as 
the table of logarithms to the en- 
gineer.”’—Bernard Clausen. 


“A veritable cyclopedia of prac- 
tical suggestions.”—Christian Ob- 


server. 


“Financial campaigns, publicity, 
official board meetings and special 
day programs are given a thor- 
ough treatment.”—The Baptist. 


“This volume will be most sug- 
gestive and can be confidently rec- 
ommended.’”’—The Presbyterian. 


“The cream from the experiences 


of hundreds churches.”’—The 


Lookout. 


“Few men are better qualified to 
write upon this subject.”—Chris- 
tian Advocate (Nashville.) 


“Best of all is the insight which it 
gives into modern church activity 
and the ideal and inspiration it 
furnishes.”—Herald 


Liberty. 


“It is a book of practical sugges- 
tions based on the experiences of 
successful preachers.”—Methodist «+ 


Review. 


Large 12 mo. Illustrated—$2.00 


(We pay the postage) 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, 
626 Huron Rd. 
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Travelin 
I Niky aan KY 4 


A restful night on Lake Erie will add 
enjoyment to your trip. 


Three Palatial C& B Steamers 

The Great Ship “SEEANDBEE”—“CITY OF ERIE” 
and “CITY OF BUFFALO” 

Unlimited facilieies, including large airy clean staterooms 

that ensure a long night’s refreshing sleep. Excellent 

dining room service. 


DAILY MAY 1st TO NOVEMBER 14th 
Each Way Every Night Between 


Cleveland and Buffalo 


Leaving at 9:00 p. m., arriving at 7:30 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time 
NEW ERIE DIVISION 
via C& B Steamer “CITY OF ERIE”’. Leaves Cleveland 
and Buffalo on alternate nights, July 3rd to Sept. 6th. 
Read Down Read Up 

4:30 p. m. Leave... Cleveland, *s . Arrive 6:00 a.m. 
10:30 p.m. Arrive... Erie, Pa. « Leave 12:00 m.n. 
12:00 m.n. Leave . . . Erie, Pa.. . . Arrive 10:30 p. m 
6:00 a.m. Arrive .. : Buffalo, N.Y... Leave 5:30 p. m. 
Connections for Niagara Falls, Eastern and Canadian Points 





C&B Line. Your rail ticket is good on our Steamers 


New Automobile Rate $5.00 and up 


THE CLEVELAND fy 1 palma 
TRANSIT COM 
E. 9th Street ier Cieveland, oO. Fare $5. 50 


Ask your ticket agent or tourist agency for tickets — 
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Dietz PORETNS S Sco re Boards 


Class Fl Teachers Fist Enrollment Preseal LOttering F 
UM tressnan SAI 2 4} 
H2H Mrs. Collins |e Ht 0} 
HSH Miss Deering P= tt 4} 
1 Beas i 0} 
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HUH Martin | Hig} 
TiWinttield S Day 48 | 


se eile eel til 
Rena sept.| 5 lina ATTENDANCE it OFFERING ba 
3 css Fd Members fi ry shown on these Boards— 


note illustration of No. 4 





Sn y . 
1921 Sams Various 
3 ss 


reports 
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18 | 11 4} 
119} {10} 
aecimers 4 4 
{Primary |! 8 6} 
{ Junior 10 0 2] 
i Visitors 4 4} 


Board. 


tests. 


|W.L.CLARK CO., Inc. 








—as applied to the up- 
building of church at- 
tendance, must combine 
dignity and_ refinement 
with effective display. 
Our brochure CM 50 
shows that these requi- 
sites may best be at- 
tained by the use of the 
bronze copper bulletin 
board. When requesting 
your copy, please men- 
tion the name of your 
church. 


jar MARK 


54 Lafayette Street 
New York 














Can also be used for re- 
cording progress in con- 


BHE Gardner! 1 4} 
nO Hivin. Coreell {i | 48 | 
{L.0/W. Adans | 16} 
bt UlNert.Livingtan [7 3 | 
‘12 Miss. Holns {26} 
13 \G.Milans | = 45 2 
1 14/Mc.W Potter | 420 f { Birthday | 
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* { GLovis Carter | I75 | j tt 14.95), {2.69} 4 Total § 
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1776} 
CL} 


{Today [ 
E{ Last Week | 





{ae {Mentha him @ © OF ~~ “FEntertainment: onTve Eve Oct. 4 F 13 


— ers er eet ice tee Se 


Your Elementary Division will welcome the 
Dietz Folding Class Table, which is un- 
equalled for handwork. Write for our 
catalog showing chairs and_ tables. Q 


have them in large variety. 






Size 54x45 inches 
Drawer 23x17 inches 
Height 26 inches 






{Rally Day Sus. Sep. 1 8} 


j 
{ Collection | 
{34.18 
129.29 
COED 
{ERED 
149. rx} H 








Each Board is_ supplied 
with 30 sets of figures, 92 
white word cards, red 
dates, and gold stars. 


No. 2, 45x32 inches, $18.00 
No. 3, 48x45 inches, $22.00 
No. 4, 48x58 inches, $28.00 


— <8 No.5, 49x74 inches, $36.00 


IMPORTANT 
We can supply a large variety of 
material for 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
PROMOTION DAY 
dD. V. B. &. 


Also attendance devices, handwork 
and stories for aiding attendance 
during the summer months. 


Send for a copy of our catalog. 
Free. It will interest and help you. 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


20 E. Randolph Street -~ - 


Chicago, Illinois 

















with a modest 
amount of money to spend for 


HURCHES 


furniture or churches who want 
something distinctively different 
should get in touch with us. 

Our craftsmen make a complete 
line every item of which is_ sub- 
stantially built and of excellent 
quality. 

To tell us what you need is 
simply a step in the right direc 
tion—and it places you under no 
obligation. 


Before you buy—compare! 


3 Giobecratt Shops 


SINCE 1873 
2 Park Place Northville, Mich. 
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Before the next issue reaches 
you many will be packing their 
bags for a well-earned vacation. 
Just save a place in it for Church 
Management. We are going to 
give you s me good vacation ma- 
terial. No, it will not consist of 
poetry or fiction. But there will 
be some mignty good programs 
which you can use in your next 
year. Let your subconscious mind 
do some work while your other one 
is loafing. Take along the maga- 
zine, read it over and during the 
vacation weeks definite conclusions 
will be made. 

How big should the Men’s Bible 
class in a town of ten thousand be? 
How big is yours? Ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty or more. I have just 
placed on the wall of this office 
the picture of the Easter meeting 
of the Men’s Club of the Commun- 
ity Church, Ludington, Mich. It is 
six feet long and there are 1,106 
men in it. Ludington claims that 
this makes the record for a town 
of 10,000. What have you to offer. 


Yours as ever 








Terms of Subscription—Price per copy, 20 cents. Subscription One Year $2.00. 


Postage to foreign countries 50 


cents per year additional excepting Canada and countries where the United States domestic rate applies. 


Change of Address—Always give both old and new add-esses when requesting change for mailing. 


Manuscripts—The editor will be glad to consider articles which may be submitted for prospective publication. 








William H. Leach—Editor-in-Chief 
Copyrighted, 1927 








626 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Entered, as second class matter, October 17, 1924, at the post office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the 
Act of March 3, 1879 
Edward E. Buckow—Business Manager 
Printed in U.S.A. 
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We dedicate this space to the 
} preservation of the family altar 


| 4 We all regret the evidences of its weakening. Some of us 
have preached about its sacredness and its power. 
} have helped families institute the practice. 
minister is the one who sees that every family in his parish 
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New Every Morning 










Others 
But the wisest 
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DENNINGS MEMoRiaAL Hat HOLOER 


DONWAT tt io K 
arquette ParkG 
State Bank 


munity. 


society. 


matter. 





By ROBERT FREEMAN 
} A scripture reference—a paragraph for thoughtful reading 





{ 
{ The book is so organized that in the course of the year the 
$ family circle has had a well developed course on character 


At your Religious Book Store 
or direct 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 


Now— 


HAT HOLDERS 
For Your Church FR E E 


Denning’s Memorial Holders like the one pic- 
tured here are being presented to churches by 
progressive business men who welcome the op- 
portunity to increase their prestige in the com- 


Presented by 
In remembrance of Jubilee, etc. 


A permanent fixture that will be used by every 
member of the congregation. i 
statuary bronze, nickel, or to match your pews. 
Cannot be broken. 

Send us the addresses of your Undertaker, 
Banker or Merchant and we will send descriptive 










in the year. 


Price, $1.50 Net 


Cleveland, Ohio 








IN REMEMBRANCE 
individuals or by a _ church 


Finished in rich 


Denning Manufacturing Co. 
1775 East 87th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 











wiies Bring People 
to Church” 
Write today for c: and ~~ proposi- 
tion—new low prices an 


THE JOHN B. MORRIS FOUNDRY co., 
Proprietors The Cincinaat Bell Foundry 
s 


aa Cincinnati, Obie 


















Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 689 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 








LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE 


without obligation 


ROYAL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


are easily beyond com- 
parison yet Cost Less 
when appearance, the 
unusual comfort and 
general upkeep are 
reckoned. 

ONE ACTION opens 
or closes. Stacks com- 
pactly, does not tip, 
rests solidly on the 
floor. 

Several styles and de- 
signs to choose from. 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS: 
United Evangelical Church, Trevorton, Pa. 
Kent Lutheran Church, Pearl City, Illinois 
Y. M. C. A., Westfield, Mass. 
Salvation Army, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Complete descriptions on request 


ROYAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 
2317 S. Western Avenue Chicago, Il. 














A Successful 
Collection Novelty— 


THE CAMERA COIN BOX 
44%4x2%xl inch in dimen- 
sions, attractively printed 
in black and Persian orange. 


INSTANTANEOUS 
PORTRAITS 

For the Contributor 
With the Camera Box Coin 
Collector, ten neat cards are 
supplied, each one bearing 
a different word portrait, 
in refined and witty verse. 
These portraits repose in a hidden compart- 
ment of the box until the offering is placed 
in the slot when one of them is instantly 
released to the contributor causing pleasure 
as well as surprise because each portrait 
is a compliment. 


Price, $5.00 a Hundred. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


14-16 Vesey Street New York 





Sample, 10 Cents 








A Hymnal for 
Joyous Youth 


A New All-purpose Hymnal 

for young people, suited to 

church, Bible school and all 
religious services 








If you are interested in good, new 
music on vital subjects that voice the 
call of Christ to loyalty and heroism 
—songs that stir the heart and soul 
to action, gt A HYMNAL FOR 
JOYOUS YOUTH. 


Returnable copies mailed for examination. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
502 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











o Pews » 
Pulpits-Altars 
Chancel Furniture 
e Lecturns - 
Hymn Boards 
Baptismal Fonts 


Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company 


Waukesha-Wisconsin 





























Individual wae 


Does YOUR Churchusethis 
sanitary method? Send for 
Catalog and Special Offer at 
reduced prices. Tray pad a 
crystal glasses, $6.50 

Outfits on trial. end pat Collection Plates. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Bex 51) Lime Ohio 
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Rotospeeds 
Neostyles 


y WRITERS 


Underwoods, 
Remingtons, 
Royals, Smiths, 
Olivers, 
Hammonds, 
and All Makes 


NEW REMINGTON AND CORONA PORTABLES 


Prices, $20 up, Payments, $2 per month up, 10 days trial 


FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 
Six Months’ Exchange Privilege. 10% Cooperative Plan. 












of your Church, 
lof good will and 


you provide a 


stately tribute to a loved one, a 
of the true memorial spirit? - 4+ That posterity may 
have ever before it an imperishable record of so 

erg is provided with each 
bnze tablet commemor- 


1\\ 
















190 Berteau Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Deagan Chimes— 


Played by organist from electric 
eyboard. 





Dry Stencils, Duplicator Ink, Addressing Machines, and everything for 
minister and church. Check item interested in, print name and address on 
bottom, tear out page and mail, without obligation, to 





Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company | 


| 
| Dept. 1020, 339 Fifth Avenue 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Pictures in a Hymnal 


There are 10 Pictures with Interprezations in the 


AMERICAN CHUKCH 
& CHURCH - SCHOOL 
HYMNAL 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
384 pages. $65 per 100. 
W.E.M. Hackleman, Min- 
ister of Worship, Editor. 
Send today for returnable 
sample copy. Mr. Hackle- 
man is availab!e as Di- 
rector of Music for Con- 
ventions and Assemblies. 






<2 American 6/8 
| \CHURCH & CHURCH SCHOOL, | I 
i 
i 






| 





| nYMNAL 


| 





Hackleman Book-Music-Supply Co. 


Twelfth at Alabama _ Indianapolis, Indiana 

















Your Problems 


Solve Them With a Parish Paper 


We print and ship all weekly parish papers 
within 24 hours after receiving copy. 4 and 
8-page monthly papers are usually shipped 
within 48 hours. 


Samples and Particulars Free 
THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








A Flood of Light 


“Your Parish Paper 
service was welcomed 
by our church as a 
Flood of Light,” said a 
pastor. 


Are you a_ pastor 
struggling along, wish- 
ing for something to 
arouse enthusiasm in 
the hearts of your pa- 
rishioners ? 


We have your prob- 
lem solved. 


Now is the time to 
introduce our Parish 
Paper service to your 
people. , 

This is the harvest 
season of the church 
year. Do not write fail- 
ure across your Easter 
Season. Our service will 
help you. 





INSTITUTIONAL 
FINANCING 








is broadly discussed in 


The Chart Book 


a new publication describ- 
ing the most efficient meth- 
ods of raising money for 
denominational, educational 
and other publicly supported 


institutions. 


It will be sent on request 
without obligation 


Samples furnished free 
upon request 


_ The Parish Paper Press 


Parish Paper Publishers 





THE HEWITT COMPANY 
TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 











| Drawer D Pana, Illinois 
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The Little Pokes 


By Henry H. Barstow, Auburn, N.Y. 


ANY years ago in the days of 
M seminary inflorescence the 

writer supplied a pulpit in a 
small town near his theological Alma 
Mater. What he preached about re- 
mains interred in the sub-conscious 
catacombs of memory, both his own 
and that of his hearers, never to be 
recalled to mind; surviving only in 
random impulses to good—he dares to 
hope — whose source no psycho- 


maturity of wide-sweeping, all-inclusive, 
full-statured homiletic reinforcement. 
They are petty, trivial, kittenish, un- 
impressive; often annoying, distract- 
ing, devastating. They waste energy, 
handicap truth, irritate the listener, 
and tend to reduce a dignified, rever- 
ential service into a jazzy, ineffective 
affair. In fact, few of us preachers 
quite realize the unconscious influence 


But there are other kinds of “little 
pokes” that are more serious because 
they involve wider issues. It may well 
be asked if many of our sermons are 
not of the same ineffective sort. Some 
of us have acquired a feeling that we 
must do something peculiar or original 
every time we announce a topic or 
frame its statement. The result is that 


we take some relatively unimportant 


aspect of truth and try to expand 





analyst could ever hope to trace. 

It was a good sermon he knows, 
for one of the elders of the church 
told him so at the close of the 
service. On that authority he is 
bound to admit the soothing re- 
flection. That same elder, how- 
ever, made another comment that 
was not so soothing. A kindly & 





The little pokes belong to that era of preach- 
ing when good taste decreed emotional re- 
pression. Dr. Barstow strikes in sympathy 
with the newer day which is welcoming the 
return of natural enthusiasm and joyous- 
ness in pulpit utterance. 


it into a sermen simply because 
it is striking or has good adver- 
tising value. It results in nothing 
more than a _ homiletic “poke.” 
We feel that the danger of being 
“bromidic” is greater than that 
of being spectacular. After all, 
the great central themes of reli- 
gion are always the most popular, 








old man, perhaps a bit patroniz- 
ing, he laid his hand on the young 
preacher’s shoulder and _ remarked, 
“Young man, that was a good message 
and we enjoyed it. But you will permit 
an old man to make one suggestion?” 
The “young man” duly inflated by the 
commendation, said, “Sure,” or what- 
ever phrase in those days expressed the 
same idea. “All right,” proceeded the 
elder, “when you make gestures make 
gestures, don’t make little pokes.” It 
was a body blow to clerical pride. It 
was more than a “little poke” to the 
preacher’s ribs; it went through to his 
heart and left a dent that caused no 
little subsequent internal bleeding, and 
also much wholesome reflection. 
During years of effort to fathom that 
bit of counsel the writer has discovered 
increasingly the profound wisdom it 
contains and the wide applications of 
which it is capable. At the time it 
referred, of course, to a nervous habit 
many young preachers acquire in the 
pulpit of making all sorts of snpulsive 
motions that are never completed. They 
are embryonic gestures that never 
come to birth, much less reach the 


upon an audience of the way we handle 
our hands, and heads, and bodies gener- 
ally. 

For example, here are a few “little 
pokes” other than those that emulate 
deliberate gestures: tilting back and 
forth on heel and toe; running the hand 
down the spectacle ribbon; taking off 
and putting on the glasses or twirling 
them; rubbing back the forelock; or, 
lacking that, polishing the bald spot; 
twiddling the watch fob; putting the 
hands into the pockets and taking them 
out—the latter is the more desirable; 
buttoning and unbuttoning the coat— 
some evangelists avoid this by taking 
it off; pawing over the face; screwing 
up the face and unscrewing it; bran- 
dishing the handkerchief—this is not 
only a bit indecent, it is obviously un- 
sanitary; fussing with papers, pencils, 
hymn books, etc.; to say nothing of some 
personal habits that are barely tolerable 
in the privacy of one’s family. To have 
the attention of the congregation di- 
rected to the ears, nose, teeth or finger 
nails of the speaker is scarcely calcu- 
lated to inspire spiritual exaltation. 


if given reality to life, human 
atmosphere, and pictorial appeal. “The 
Immeasurable Love of God” is a far 
more challenging theme than “Tim- 
othy’s Stomach Trouble,” though I con- 
fess to having used both. The former 
can be a superb divine gesture. The 
latter quite likely to be merely a “little 
poke.” 

The same principle applies to our 
plans for a period of emphasis on some 
central issue of religion or the church, 
as against a week to week policy of 
preaching. In fact, many ministers 
seem unable to correlate at all their 
religious programs. One subject for 
the morning sermon, another for the 
Sunday school lesson, another each for 
Junidr, Intermediate and Senior C. E.’s, 
another for evening sermon and still 
another for mid-week service, such is 
the disconnected program of many 
churches, nothing aimed at, nothing 
attained, a little of this and a little of 
that and not much of anything, just 
“little pokes.” 

The old elder’s advice to make real 
gestures has in the writer’s experience 
been applied most helpfully in this 
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field. Often I have centered the whole 
church program for a limited period on 
some one general theme. I have seen 
a congregation and most of its organi- 
zations rally with great interest around 
a program on “How we got our Bible,” 
“How we got the Church,” “The Mes- 
sage of the New Testament,” “The 
Story of the Life of Jesus,” “The Les- 
sons of the Early Church for the Pres- 
ent Church (Book of Acts),” “Steward- 
ship,” “Missions,” “The Questionings 
of Youth,” and many others. Sermons, 
lessons, mid-week services, so far as 
possible, emphasized and taught the one 
“big idea” for the time being. It is a 
vast satisfaction to see a whole church 
absorb an idea like that and make it 
their own. I have even followed one 
gospel through a whole year in morning 
sermons when the Sunday school les- 
sons were in that same gospel, with 
acknowledged help and appreciation 
from teachers and scholars. 

The difference between “gestures” 
and “little pokes” is observable also in 
our pastoral and personal work. Most 
of us follow some systematic plan in 
our pastoral calling. We do it by 
streets_or sections or classes of people. 
Nothing need be stressed in that par- 
ticular. Many organize their men and 
women to assist them, especially at 
certain seasons of the year. The im- 
portant question is, when we make the 
call is it a “gesture” or only a “little 
poke?” Does the time spent drive 
strongly and purposefully and tactfully 
toward some definite result, or does it 
merely consume everybody’s time in- 
effectively ? 

We have long had it in mind to get 
John Doe into the church. He is a 
good fellow, as men go, and would add 
to the strength of our church manhood. 
We are on good terms with him, per- 
haps even friendly terms. We have 
made a good many “little pokes” at him 
about coming to church, being at cer- 
tain suppers and speeches, and perhaps 
have casually discussed religious and 
churchly themes over a dinner table. 
But have we made a definite business 
of going after his soul for Jesus Christ 
with the clean-cut purpose of winning 
him on that ground? Has he recog- 
nized our futility and wondered at our 
fencing and feinting? Is he waiting 
for us to make a real honest-to-God 
effort.to face the question through with 
him, as he knows he ought to face it? 
These are questions that humble and 
trouble all of us, and well they may. 
The point needs no elaboration or 
pressure. 

The life of most people is an aggre- 
gation of “little pokes” from which the 
church should rescue them by giving a 
big motive. A friend has characterized 
the feminine aspects of this fact in a 
letter written to a mother concerning 


The Parable of the Pennies 


By Melvin C. Dorsett 


OME people say that “money 
talks.” The other day I went 
into the secret haunts of this 


church, where the offering plates are 
kept, to try to find if the saying is true. 
I found there four pennies. Taking 
them in my hand, I asked them how 
they happened to “become religious,” 
who was responsible for their coming 
to church, and why. 

One penny quickly responded, “The 
fellow, who gave me my start in this 
church, had a friend sitting near when 
the offering was taken. He didn’t want 
it to appear as if he gave nothing to so 
worthy a cause, so he carefully felt 
around in his pocket until he found 
me, then turning his hand over, so no 
one could see, he laid me quietly on the 
soft velvet of the plate.” 

“Well,” said another penny, “I be- 
longed to a young fellow, who when he 
saw the offering plates coming grunted 
as much as to say, “You don’t mean 
much to me, neither does this church,” 
so he gave me a little flip and I lit 
wrong side up in the plate.” 

The third penny seemed rather dis- 
inclined to speak until I urged him. 
Then he said, “It was like this. The 
fellow who carried me had given away 
all of my brothers and sisters. He 
often said, “I just can’t turn around 
without being asked for something 


somewhere.” So when the offering 
plates of this church were started he 
drew out a handful of money, picked 
me out from the bigger pieces, and 
with a sigh that seemed to say, “The 
Lord knows I do my part,” conducted 
me slowly and conspicuously to a place 
just above the plate, and then dropped 
me. 

The fourth penny looked up from 
my hand and smiled. Said he, “I see 
I have the happiest story of all to tell. 
For one whole day I belonged to a lit- 
tle boy. He played with me much of 
the time and thought of what I would 
get for him. Of course his fingers 
were sticky and he got my face all 
dirty, but I didn’t mind, for he loved 
me. Sure he spent me, but I didn’t 
mind that either for he enjoyed it so. 
I then found myself in the pocket of a 
fine man. He talked much about the 
church and the great work that it is 
doing. When he went to church he al- 
ways reached into his pocket for some 
piece to put on the offering plate, but 
he never paid any attention to me. His 
pocket was warm, and my face was 
sticky, so one day when he took the 
dollar next to me for the offering 
plate of this church, I just clung on 
and went too.” 

(In each instance the point was 
demonstrated.) 








her girls: “I think of your girls ten or 
twenty years from now and it seems 
to me they must be prepared, and take 
their places with women who have a 
powerful influence and who will rouse 
the rest to some sense of responsibility, 
and not with those who feel because 
they have brought two or three children 
into the world that they have justified 
their existence and can for the next 
forty years play bridge, have opera- 
tions, discuss their own and their chil- 
dren’s pains, their husbands, the movies, 
etc. You know the type. You see them 
ad nauseam in your churches. They 
count not at all. Are mere clutter.” 
Yes, the minister knows them and he 
knows they are no worse than a lot of 
the men. Such a condition can be met 
only by a really big and intensive pro- 
gram that combines general social op- 
portunity with cultural and spiritual 
values, and especially offers some out- 
let for practical service that in addition 
to awakening the mind gives oppor- 
tunity for self-forgetful activity. 
There are numberless applications of 
the distinction we have drawn, a dis- 
tinction that runs a sharp line of cleav- 


age through all a minister thinks and 
says and does. It goes down into the 
very foundations of his beliefs and 
points of view. It characterizes and 
classifies his habits of prayer, Bible 
study, reading, recreations, family life, 
public and community service, and, no 
less, his conception of his life work as 
a minister. Does he think of himself 
as merely a pastor of a church or as a 
prophet of the kingdom of God? If 
the former, he will be the menial slave 
of every passing mood of his congrega- 
tion and will justify the false idea still 
held by many church people that he is 
their “hired man,” paid a “salary” to 
run “our church.” He cannot be a 
leader under those circumstances any 
more than the sexton or the secretary. 
He is not the captain of the ship. He 
is scarcely even the pilot. If the latter, 
his ultimate responsibility will in his 
own thinking be to God alone. He wil! 
think of his church not as his field but 
as his force. He will counsel and con- 
sult and co-operate with his officers, but 
he will be their leader. He will hold 
his preaching true to his own convic- 
tions, and to his place as a free and 

(Continued on Page 516) 
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The Junior Choir —The Church’s Opportunity 
By C. Harold Lowden, Camden, N. J. 


AM very glad to respond to the in- 

vitation of “Church Management” 

to present my views on the value, 
manner of handling, and types of 
music to be used in the work of a jun- 
ior or children’s choir. 

Recently I addressed a meeting of 
ministers, and, in the discussion follow- 
ing this address, one clergyman arose 
and asked, “What is the excuse, any- 
way, for a junior choir?” I tried to 
enlighten him and if any readers of 
“Church Management” have a similar 
question arising in their mind 


If a boy misbehaves, it is they who take 
care of the situation that has arisen. 
If it is learned that some one has be- 
come disinterested, it is they who visit 
the home and ascertain the cause. 

We hold our rehearsals on Monday 
from seven to eight and at seven 
o’clock the director goes to the church 
and finds the children seated and in 
readiness for rehearsal, which begins 
immediately and lasts for one hour of 
straight, hard work. Because the di- 
rector is a paid director of music in 


too, social times are arranged and paid 
for by the church. Periodically the 
children are treated to ice cream and 
cake after rehearsal and they are per- 
mitted to go to the basement for a 
grand frolic. Excursions are arranged 
and prizes are offered to those who at- 
tend the whole year without missing a 
rehearsal or a Sunday morning service. 
Appreciation is shown them, even to 
the point of becoming spectacular. For 
instance, there is a processional each 
Sunday morning from the back of the 
church up through the middle 
aisles, and on to the pulpit, where 





concerning the value of such an 
organization to him and_ his 
church I shall try to answer it 
satisfactorily by saying that, in 
the church of which I am organ- 
ist and choirmaster, we have a 
chorus of 177 children ranging in 
ages from six to sixteen years. 
We have had as high as 155 at a 
morning service and rarely do we 





Mr. Lowden, who is the organist and choir- 
master of the First Methodist Church of 
Camden, N.J., believes that children can 
and will sing good music. 
of the many very suggestive things he gives 
from an extended experience in directing 
children’s choirs. 


> 


This is but one 


a gateway has been cut leading to 
the galleries which the children 
occupy during the service. 

Many churches would hesitate 
about permitting such a proces- 
sional, but this particular church 
has found that it has been of the 
greatest value to them in that it 
gives the opportunity of one of 








have fewer than 100. To many 

of my ministerial readers this would 
be more than his average congrega- 
tion, and I feel quite positive that he 
could preach a better sermon next Sun- 
day morning if he shou!d have this 
number of children listening to it. We 
find that these 177 children usually at- 
tract an equal number of older people, 
for either mother or father, or some- 
times both, are on hand to enjoy seeing 
and hearing their own child. 

Not only does this choir interest the 
congregation by its own singing, but by 
entering into the hymns, prayers, etc., 
its enthusiasm is felt in everything in 
which it takes part. This choir may 
not sing anything like as well, musical- 
ly, as the senior choir, but it can do 
only half as well and be doubly ap- 
preciated, for who does not enjoy the 
singing of children? 

The junior choir is not an impossi- 
bility in any church and any church 
will be materially helped through the 
organization of such a choir. 

We think our method is an ideal one. 
In the first place, the music director 
has entire charge of it. That is, he is 
responsible to the music committee for 
the work of this chorus and yet he 
does nothing but take care of the musi- 
cal training of the choir. In this par- 
ticular case, a man and his wife are 
interested in the organization and its 
maintenance. That is, they look after 
everything with the exception of the 
musical training. If anyone in the 
choir is ill, it is they who visit the 
home, or write a letter, or send flowers. 


the whole church, he is the responsible 
head and in the final analysis, his ideas 
must be observed. So many _ times 
organizations of this type have failed, 
either because the whole proposition 
had been placed on the shoulders of the 
directur who invariably finds it out of 
the question to handle the directorship 
and management at the same time, or 
it is kept out of his hands entirely and 
as a result, the organization does not 
get the proper musical training. It 
seems that the best method is to have 
the director look after the music and 
some other party who loves children 
and is interested in them to look after 
the management. 

In the organization of such a chorus, 
one of the first considerations should 
be the gowning of the children. If the 
chorus is of any size, this is a very im- 
portant feature, for the children usual- 
ly come out of homes with very differ- 
ent conditions. If one little girl comes 
in silks, the mother of another will 
keep her child home because she can- 
not dress as well. So, in order to in- 
terest all children, and at the same 
time lend to the worship atmosphere of 
the church, the children should be 
gowned, from the very start. 

The interest can be maintained in 
various ways. Children love to sing 
and one of the important phases of a 
children’s choir is to keep them singing 
and give them no opportunity to play 
during the rehearsals. Our entire re- 
hearsals are planned ahead and there 
is no dull minute in the hour. Then, 


the most inspiring processionals 
imaginable and folks are permitted to 
see the children instead of having 
them packed off somewhere where they 
“will do no one any harm.” 

At the communion service the chorus 
is usually divided into about three sec- 
tions. Yet once in a while the entire 
chorus partakes of the communion at 
the same time and a more inspiring 
sight can hardly be imagined. For 
that reason the communion services in 
this church are visited by many each 
month and a profound impression is 
invariably made. 

Many questions are asked as to the 
type of music to be used, and this is 
a very important question, for I am of 
the opinion that more junior choruses 
have been killed by being fed upon too 
difficult music than for any other one 
reason. We insist upon good music. 
Nothing trashy is ever placed before 
this chorus, and yet we strive to select 
those things which are not too difficult 
for them nor too high above their heads 
for them to understand what they are 
doing. As has been said before, the 
children love to sing, and I think the 
wise director will select those things 
which he finds the children love to sing, 
for there is no question in my mind 
that the older folks prefer having them 
sing what they love to sing. 

We try to put spirit into everything 
that is used. By that we mean intelli- 
gent interpretation. Rather than striv- 
ing for “pep” all the time, we are more 
interested in power. If the type of 
song is one that has life, we give it 
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life. If it is one that needs devotion, 
we do it in a devotional way. If it is 
a prayer, we sing it prayerfully. We 
impress upon the children that they 
have a message that must be properly 
interpreted. Rather than show off, we 
are trying to get home the spiritual 
significance. In this way not only the 
listeners, but the singers themselves, 
are affected and it is notable that many 
of the members of the church have 
come through the junior choir. 


We do not confine ourselves to the 
services on Sunday, but arrange every 
so often for concerts by the chorus, 
visit other churches on week nights, 
and because of the popularity in the 
particular city in which we are en- 
gaged, we often have invitations from 
lodges and other civic organizations to 
assist them in some work they are 
carrying on. At the last public instal- 
lation of one of the popular secret so- 
cieties in the largest hall in the city, 
our chorus was invited to take part 
and did so with great credit to itself 
and to the delight of the thousands who 
attended. 


If there is no excuse for such an or- 
ganization in the church, we miss our 
guess. It takes energy for many ob- 
stacles must be overcome to organize 
and maintain a choir of this type, and 
yet, the compensations are far greater 
than any effort that may be required. 

Many choruses have been patterned 
after the one mentioned, and assist- 
ance has been rendered by the director 
and by the “mother and father,” as 
they are called, who gladly give their 
opinion to all who ask it and we have 
yet to learn of a chorus that has been 
organized and run on the same prin- 
ciple that has not been of the greatest 
value to the church with which it is 
connected. 

One of the greatest needs is leaders 
that love children. The little folks very 
well know, and they will refuse to re- 
spond to a grouch and yet they will do 
anything for those who love them and 
who give them their sympathetic ser- 
vice. 

If I were a pastor, I should have the 
largest junior chorus that could be 
gathered together from the entire town 
or city in which I was located. While 
numbers are not the only thing to be 
thought of, numbers do engender en- 
thusiasm. I should make it a slogan 
to have every child in the church be- 
tween the ages mentioned a member of 
the junior chorus. 


Another very interesting feature of 
the church with which I am connected 
is that at sixteen the children are auto- 
matically graduated to the senior chgir. 
They are not compelled to join the sen- 
ior chorus, but they are recommended 
to the work of the senior choir and are 


done in my church,” but this church 
where it is being done is in the busj- 
ness section of a city where a large 
portion of its members have migrated 
to the suburbs, and it would be difficult 
to find a church which would seem to be 
less favorable for such an organiza- 
tion, but there is the will to do, and it 
can be done wherever such a will pre- 
dominates. 

A junior choir is the church’s musica] 
insurance. The premiums are not ex- 
orbitant, but if they are paid, the en- 
dowment will be well worth while. 


publicly graduated and given diplomas 
of appreciation signed by the pastor, 
chairman of music committee, organist 
and choir master, and one of the mem- 
bers. Recently a class of sixteen was 
graduated from this church and the 
senior choir today has twelve of these 
graduates as members of the chorus. 
This gives the children something to 
look forward to, and assures the senior 
chorus of well-trained singers for the 
future. 

There may be many who will shake 
their heads and say, “This can not be 








Dedication of the Memorial Bell 
BROADWAY BAPTIST CHURCH, DENVER, COLO., MARCH 13, 1927 


In loving memory of Mary P. Walker, there is dedicated at this time a 
memorial bell, placed in the belfry, the gift of her children. Grandma Walker, 
who passed to her reward on Christmas Day, 1926, at the age of eighty-eight, was 
for many years a faithful and devoted servant of the Lord in this church. The 
bell will be a constant reminder of her faith, inspiration, and influence in our midst. 


“Oh, what a preacher is the time warn tower, 
Reading great sermons with its iron tongue.” 


The Church Memorial Bell 
We think of the life of one most dear 
Who loved the House of God so well; 
The bell rings memories of her, 
The story of Jesus she loved to tell. 


I am so glad we have a sweet church bell 
To bid the people gather here; 

It seems like days of long ago 
When the village church was sweetly near. 


Ring on, glad bell, the gospel call! 
Your sweetest tone give clear and long! 
Proclaim the news that ever is true 
Of God’s great love—in sacred song. 
—Clara L. Warner. 


It rings for weddings of lovers fair; 
It tolls the knell of one gone home; 
It sings the gospel news to all; 
It calls the ones inclined to roam. 


Responsive Reading: : 
Pastor—“I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the House of the 
Lord.” (Psalm 122:1.) 1 
People—“And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let him that heareth 
say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him 


take of the water of life freely.” (Revelation 22:17.) 
Acceptance of memorial bell for the church_-_---~----~-- weno eo =e === == -- 
Eee ae ee ae eae By I. A. Foote, Chairman, Board of Trustees 
A word of teats be the minister... =... 255.222. ee Frank Ernest Eden 
Hymn by congregation—“Sweet hour of prayer, sweet hour of prayer, 

That calls me from a world of care.” 
an sake inaiatgine eee emul James B. Walker 
The dedication prayer—by people: : 

We thank Thee, Oh Lord, for the life and devotion of Thy servant in whose 
memory today we dedicate this memorial. We entreat Thee to bless and hal- 
low this bell, set apart for the services of Thy house. May its voice be a joyful 
sound calling people to the worship of Thy Holy Name. Amen. 
“Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea, 
And laden souls by thousands meekly stealing, 
Kind Shepherd, turn their weary steps to Thee.” 








IF WE DO NOT SUPPORT OUR BUDGET 


1—All phases of the work are hindered. 

2—Souls do not hear the gospel. 

3—The sick cannot be cared for. 

4—tThe old preacher’s cry of need is not heard. 

5—The command of Jesus is ignored. 

6—My own soul is made lean. 

7—My own conscience is disturbed. 

8—My example for good is weakened. 

9—I help my church to fail in the greatest business in the world—the giving 
of the gospel to the lost nations. 


IF I DO MY DUTY, WHAT HAPPENS? 


1—All phases of the work are helped. 

2—The gospel goes a little farther. 

3—Some who are sick get a little better. 

4—The orphan’s heart is made glad. 

5—The old preacher’s table is supplied. 

6—The command of Christ is respected. 

7—My own soul is made fat. 

8—I have a good conscience toward God and man.—Origin unknown. 
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The New Christian Education 
By John F. Cowan, San Diego, Calif. 


NE of the most significant and 
potential activities in the church 
today, though one of the most 
quiet and least noticed in print, is the 
widespread and methodical work being 
done all over the country, in most of 
the religious denominations, to train 
among the young people teachers and 
leaders, song directors, story-tellers 
and all kinds of church workers. 
Last year almost 600 denominational 
young people’s training conferences 
were held, each continuing for a week 
or more, and enlisting the attend- 


uation, with wide elective choices of 
study in the latter part of the courses, 
and certificates and diplomas. This 
denomination provides sixteen  text- 
books. There are three large schools: 
at Camp Cheonda, Mt. Sequoyah, and 
Lake Junalaska; also girls’ camps in 
seventeen states, or districts, where 
credits and diplomas are given, and 
thirteen where similar work is carried 
on for boys. 

The Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
programs for the young people, inter- 
mediate, and senior departments. No 
figures are available as to number of 
conferences, or attendance, but no de- 
nomination is more actively covering 
its great field, or more thoroughly 
equipped with a staff of expert leaders 
and textbooks covering a_ thorough- 
going curriculum. 

The Northern Baptists, Seldon L. 
Roberts, director of leader training, 
held about thirty conferences last year 
with an attendance of 13,000, and 
almost 300 diplomas were issued. 





ance of at least 112,000 young *® 
men and women, in daily classes 
for study. 

Besides these denominational 
training schools, under the aus- 
pices of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, and various 
state and other unions, a dozen 
or more training conferences 
were held, aggregating in enroll- 


The local parish may be weakened in its 
services of worship in the summer months 
but not so the great education program for 
the churches. Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
flourish in most of our cities and Christian 
Education through summer conferences are 
quite the thing. Dr. Cowan gives a bird’s 
eye view of these activities. 


Some of these assemblies were 
shorter than a week. The Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication publishes 
a booklet telling how to promote 
summer assemblies, that is an 
eye-opener and an education in 
itself. Some of the assembly dis- 
play posters are large and beauti- 
ful. The Baptists do riot even 
overlook stickers for the luggage. 











ment more than 2,000. The Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and other 
Christian organizations held many more 
similar conferences, and scores, if not 
hundreds, were carried on by the various 
state and county councils of religious 
education. It would be safe to estimate 
that from a quarter of a million to half 
a million young people were thus spend- 
ing part of their summer vacations 
studying under competent teachers, 
from textbooks prepared for the most 
part by denominational boards, or the 
standard textbooks of the International 
Council of Religious Education, and the 
Christian Endeavor and other texts. 
An ambition had been stimulated in 
them to make themselves, “workmen 
that need not be ashamed,” in their 
various chosen specialties. 

I shall write of this great, pregnant 
twentieth-century movement for the 
young people, from the viewpoint prin- 
cipally of what denominations are 
The spread and magnitude of 
the thing almost takes one’s breath. 

Sixteen or more denominations are 
organized for this intensive kind of 
work to prepare workers and leaders 
‘to fill the places of those who must 
‘ease their labors. Taking these 
u) in a somewhat promiscuous way, 
and gleaning from the official reports 
answers to my letters, I find that 
the leadership training classes of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
under O. S. Gates, secretary of young 
People’s work, have increased in at- 
tendance from 637 in 1916 to 14,679 in 
1824. The courses look toward grad- 


doing 


soon 


and 


A., William Ralph Hall, secretary of 
young people’s work, publishes a little 
leaflet listing sixty-two summer con- 
ferences over the country. It publishes, 
as do the other denominations, very 
attractive illustrated booklets that 
make the mouths of young people water 
to go. The cost of entertainment dur- 
ing these terms ranges from $8 to $15, 
with a dollar or two for registration. 
Some of these conferences attract as 
many as three hundred students; others 
from fifty to seventy-five. 

The young people’s superintendent 
of the United Christian Missionary 
Society, Ray G. Ross, reports a con- 
ference last summer that touched over 
2,900 young people. Such work was 
carried on in a series of camps and 
college summer conferences, in thirty- 
one different places. In four years 
diligent students who take these in- 
tensive courses of a week each year 
receive diplomas. In addition many 
week-end conferences were conducted 
by the field staff of the Department of 
Religious Education. 

The Congregationalists have a circuit 
of summer conferences, beginning in 
1922 with seventeen and increasing in 
1926 to thirty-seven, with an enroll- 
ment of about 5,000. Some are for six 
days and others run through ten. The 
secretary, Harry Thomas Stock, of the 
young people’s work, says, “The young 
people in our conferences are getting 
ahead of their leaders at least in 
inspiration for progressive work.” 


Some denominations, like the 
United Brethren, Secretary O. T. Dee- 
ver says, are just shaping up their 
summer assembly work, and are using 
the leadership training courses of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor— 
nine courses and an honor certificate. 
They had four or five standard training 
schools and a number of five-day 
schools. 

The Methodist Protestant denomina- 
tion, Lawrence Little, secretary of 
young people’s work, held last year 
fourteen summer conferences, eleven 
standard five-day conferences, and 
three shorter. They offered four stand- 
ard courses of four years each, with 
five periods of class work each day. 

Other information sought failed to 
appear, so it is impossible to give more 
than this bird’s-eye glimpse of the 
movement as a whole. But the writer 
had the privilege of working in several 
of these conferences last summer, and 
can therefore add from actual experi- 
ence a typical picture of the operation 
of this new motive power developing 
within the church, that is attracting to 
itself close to half a million young 
folks. It has come unheralded, like a 
march in the night. The great Massa- 
chusetts C. E. Conference at Northfield 
is one of the largest in the country. 

At the New York State C. E. summer 
assembly, held in Cook Academy, Mon- 
tour Falls, after breakfast together, 
with jolly songs and stunts, the day 
began with chapel devotions, including 
a brief inspirational address. The rest 
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of the forenoon was packed with solid 
classwork. In no school or college is 
more earnest work done. After dinner, 
a class period or two, then all are 
turned loose for rambles, swims, ex- 
ploring the lovely Watkins and other 
glens. Sometimes a picnic supper was 
taken to one of the glens, followed by 
outdoor games and a campfire. At sup- 
per in the academy dining hall, there 
was the most delightful social relaxa- 
tion and jollity. Tables vied with each 
other in songs and stunts. 


There was a Tall Men’s Club, a Bald- 
headed Club, a Swimming Club, and 
various other groups, each of which 
was called on to contribute to the social 
enjoyment. Frequently through the 
week, all table sittings were changed 
to give opportunity for all to become 
acquainted. 

The evenings closed with vespers 
under the trees on the lawn, or in new 
games taught by a director of play, or 
a stunt program, or a concert. Mass 
singing of the familiar favorite songs 
had a large and enthusiastic place. 


On Sunday the Sunday school work- 
ers taught model classes in the various 
schools, and the young people’s society 
workers led meetings. 


The whose atmosphere was inspiring, 
wholesome, helpful in the highest de- 
gree, and this picture of one conference 
pictures fairly from 600 to 1,000 such 
gatherings of young people in the 
United States in this new educational 
movement that is possessing our best 
young folks, and that is training for 
service a young giant of intellectual 
and spiritual strength and efficiency. 





TRY IT AGAIN 





I played with my blocks—I was but a 
child, ; 

Houses I builded, castles I piled; 

But they tottered and fell, all my labor 
was vain; 

Yet my father said kindly: “We'll try 
it again!” ; 

I played with my days—what’s time to 
a lad? 

Why pore over books? Play, play and 
be glad! 

Till my youth was all like a 
sweet summer rain; 

Yet my father said kindly: “We'll try 
it again!” 

I played with my chance; such gifts as 
were mine 

To work with, to win with, to serve the 
Divine, 

With prodigal hand I 
profane; 

Yet my Father said kindly: “We’ll try 
it again!” 

I played with my soul, the soul that is I, 

The best that is in me—I smothered its 


spent 


did waste and 


cry; 
I lulled it, I dulled it, and now, O the 
pain! 
Yet my Father says kindly: “We'll try 
it again!” 
—By Robert Freeman. 


What Will You Do With Your 
Young People During Vacation? 
By Walter David Knight 


advisable to conform the Church 

school year to the public school 
year, and this means closing up many 
of our activities after the first of July. 
The church is not satisfied to allow the 
entire vacation period to become a fal- 
low time, so we have organized the 
daily vacation church schools during 
July and a part of August; but this 
meets the needs of few above the junior 
grades. Some of the young people are 
given tasks in these schools, some get 
away to summer conferences and camps 
of various sorts, but there are always 
some who are in the city most of the 
time, and all of the time some are here. 
What shall we do with them? 

The average young people’s society 
finds its attendance dwindling after the 
first of June. Week ends attract folk 
away from the city, or if they are in 
the city, away from the church. One 
solution is just to give up the young 
people’s services after the middle of 
June; but this means that in the fall 
we have the problem of bringing them 
together again and getting the program 
started. The esprit de corps has been 
dissipated by the summer’s absence; 
much needless labor is entailed in “get- 
ting started” again. 

Several years ago our young people 
under splendid leadership decided to 
keep their meetings up throughout the 
entire summer. They fully realized 
that they could not expect so large a 
group as during the regular season, but 
they determined to have a program 
that would be a genuine attraction to 
those who were in town on Sunday eve- 
nings, and the week night meetings and 
parties were continued, too. 

The Sunday evening program was a 
very simple adaptation of the ordinary 
program. During the winter they meet 
at six o’clock. A committee has charge 
of preparing a supper which all partake 
together. While this committee is at 
work, the others play games in the 
gym, group games, circle games, an 
infinite variety of which can be found 
in any good manual, such as “Handy.” 
At seven-thirty they have supper to- 
gether, followed by a brief business 
meeting around the tables. Then at 
eight-thirty they go upstairs for their 
devotional meeting and discussion. 

During the summer they meet at the 
parish house at six o’clock, walk a mile 
to a secluded spot on Inwood hill (one 
of the few such spots still left on Man- 


1. many city churches we find it 


hattan Island). There a campfire js 
prepared by the committee in charge, 
and coffee made for the entire group. 
Each brings his own lunch (or perhaps 
a girl brings enough for her boy friend 
—you know how that is!). While the 
fire is being made, come the games, 
amateur theatricals of a spontaneous 
sort, etc. The picnic supper over, more 
games follow, guessing games, and the 
like. (Again consult “Handy.”)  Be- 
fore long a crowd like this will begin 
to sing, and singing brings the group 
together as almost nothing else can. As 
the shadows lengthen and night begins 
to fall, the devotional mood quickens, 
the old favorites blend over into sacred 
songs and the time has come for a brief 
devotional meeting. These meetings 
are never alike. 


Sometimes there is a talk by the 
leader, or the pastor, if he is fortunate 
enough to be along. One summer the 
group read aloud “By an Unknown 
Disciple”; sometimes there is a study 
of a favorite psalm, and always there 
is a good night prayer and the Mizpah 
benediction. It’s all very simple, and 
very natural. 


In all this the leader finds ample 
opportunity for quiet conversations on 
personal problems with individual mem- 
bers or a small group, on the walks to 
and fro, or in a lull when the fire is 
being prepared. There are times when 
very little of the meeting is given over 
to what could be strictly called a devo- 
tional service. But it is all their own, 
it is natural, ofttimes it is deeply devo- 
tional, and all the time the group is 
being held together in a natural way. 
The young people return in the fall to 
their normal activities with none of th 
difficulty of getting together so often 
experienced. During the later meet- 
ings the plans for fall and winter are 
discussed, and on the first night of the 
regular meetings back at the church 
they are ready to say “let’s go.” 


It pays to “stick close” to these young 
people. They appreciate the pastor 
coming into these informal activities, 
and God is very near to the heart of 
his children, young and old, in his great 
out of doors. 





the onus and the shame of all the v!0- 
lations that abound is tantamount 
charging that the holy commandments 
of God are responsible for the wicked- 
ness of mankind,”—Evangeline Booth. 


“To debit the prohibition law with 
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F in Ministeri 
actors in Ministerial Success 
IX— Cheerfulness 
By Rev. J. W. G. Ward, D.D., Montreal 
66 HE men whom I have seen had not done it! If he assiduously How can this be done? Outdoor relax- 
succeed best in life,” says visits his people, he is a gad-about, and ation is not always practicable; it may 
Charles Kingsley, “have al- should be in his study; if he works at not be suited to the mood. But in any 


ways been cheerful and hopeful men, 
who went about their buisness with a 
smile on their faces, and took the 
changes and chances of this mortal life 
like men.” There is a wealth of truth 
in that. It is surely significant that 
the scriptures place so much emphasis 


on the merry heart and the joyous 
spirit, and we agree with Kingsley in 
putting cheerfulness among the factors 


of success. Our work carries us 


his books, he is a recluse and ought to 
mingle with men. If he takes an active 
interest in public affairs, he is a no- 
toriety-hunter and should keep to his 
pulpit; if he does stress the importance 
of his spiritual functions, he is remote 
from practical life. If he spends money, 


he is extravagant; if he does not, he is 
miserly. Well may we ask, “Who is 
sufficient for these things?’”’ No won- 


case, relax the strain. 
Change Gear! 

If the incline is too steep, do not try 
to make it “in high.” Change gear! 
Vary the work in, hand by taking up 
some new task. The sense of failure 
in ourselves or others may completely 
cripple our usefulness if we do not 
adopt stern measures. The first essen- 
tial is to get things into focus. Re- 

member that the higher our aspi- 





to the source of things. We live 
so near to the divine heart that 
we can feel the throbbing of its 
love. God’s mercy and providence 
are no sealed book for us. Mem- 
ory has compiled a long record of 
His dealings with us, and as we 
turn its pages, we note with 
Whittier: 
“That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood.” 

It is necessary to recall that for 





I say I have lived in a joyous world; 
Where every loving dream comes true; 


With comfort and plenty around me curled; 


Where every moment is fresh and true. 


It’s great! this life on the hills of Time,— 


To follow the gleam and still endure, 
To strive in joy for the High Sublime, 
And know that the way to love is sure. 


Henry Meade Bland. 


rations, the deeper our disappoint- 
ments. The worthier the standard 
of life, the keener we feel any 
coming short of it. So, making 
allowance for these facts, we 
must endeavor to recover per- 
spective. To turn aside for a time 
to a sunny author may give us a 
start. Barrie, W. W. Jacobs, Kip- 
ling, or O. Henry, ought to be in 
every minister’s library. An hour 
spent in such company is bene- 
ficial in the extreme. Or delib- 








this reason: no one is brought into 
closer contact with life’s grim 
realities than the minister. There are 
three men who see human nature at its 
worst: the physician, the lawyer, and 
the minister. The first sees the physi- 
cal effects of wrong-doing; the second, 
the physical and moral; the third, the 
physical, moral, and spiritual. More- 
over, by the nature of his office, the 
pastor has often to share the experi- 
ences of those whose lives are shadowed 
by calamity, and whose homes devas- 
tated by some cyclonic blow. If he be 
a true man of God, if he knows any- 
thing of Christ’s compassion, he must 
listen to many a tragic tale of wasted 
talents and shanieful excess. To the 
weary and heart-broken, his sympathy 
flows out, not in vaporous platitudes, 
but in genuine burden-bearing. While 
occasionally he may soar to sun-kissed 
slopes of spiritual exaltation, frequent- 
ly he is ealled on to bow in agony in 
some soul’s Gethsemane, or to extricate 
others from the Slough of Despond. 

Personal Perplexities 

As though this were not enough for 
a frail mortal, he is also a mark for 
any poisoned arrow which the cynic or 
‘arper may shoot. Although his mo- 
tives were of the purest, he is criticised 
for something he did. He is not always 
‘ufficiently poised to see that he would 
have been just as roundly rated if he 


der we sometimes feel downcast! 

Now the study-chair is often a man’s 
salvation when depression threatens. 
There he can apply himself to his work, 
flooding the mind with light that dis- 
pels the shadows, and feeding the soul 
so that strength is renewed. But the 
arm-chair may be his ruin! He begins 
to brood. The unhappy circumstances 
of some family, the confessions of some 
penitent wrong-doer whose fall has 
occasioned a shock to all, and the poison 
injected by envenomed darts, are there 
to mar his peace of mind. Worst of 
all, self-pity enfolds him in her arms. 
He is her prisoner, and the surrender 
is such a relief that, although shame- 
ful, it seems sweet. There is grave 
danger in this, danger that the moral 
fibre may be permanently impaired. It 
will not do! Lie thus in the lap of the 
Delilah of despondency, and we shall 
be shorn of our strength. The Philis- 
tines are about us. Slay, or be slain, 
are the alternatives. 


Much depends on a sane and balanced 
view of life. The fact that a good deal 
of our work must necessarily be done 
in solitude should not encourage morbid 
introspection, nor should undue brood- 
ing over men’s misfortunes be permit- 
ted. Those depleted stores of energy 
and cheerfulness must be replenished. 


erate concentration on the bless- 
ings and privileges we enjoy, on the 
goodness of human nature, and on the 
measure of success achieved, may have 
a like effect. 


“Let never day nor night unhallow’d 
pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath 
done.” 


Shakespeare’s counsel is to the point, 
for gratitude is to gladness what the 
mountain spring is to the stream. 

A Sense of Humor 

We may then pass to self-examina- 
tion if we must. Of course, it is right 
to take ourselves seriously — but not 
too seriously! The latter is a constant 
source of gloom and despondency. The 
fancied slight which wounds, the un- 
intended snub, even the unjust criticism 
we resent so fiercely, are not nearly as 
important as they seemed at first sight. 
It is slowly seen that it takes all kinds 
of people to make a world, and even the 
most angular have something of the 
angelic in them if we look carefully. 
Above all, cultivate a sense of humor. 
Look for the funny side of things. 
What balloon tires are to the automo- 
bile, humor is to the heart, and the 
rougher the road, the greater the need 
for that which lessens the jolts. 

(Continued on Page 536) 
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IRST of all I want to waive credit 
| eee any original research in this 
article. The ideas, many of the 
expressions, and all of the illustrations 
are taken from BUILDING FOR RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION by Henry E. 
Tralle and George Earnest Merrill, pub- 
lished by The Century Company (price 
$2.00). The illustrations of this par- 
ticular church are but a few of the 
many which appeaf in this fine book 
which will have many suggestions for 
those who are looking forward to new 
educational buildings or remodeling the 
old plant. And, at the same time, it 
offers a cyclopedic amount of material 
for any who are interested in the study. 
Basement — Basements in church 
plants are not to be recommended, ex- 
cept for boiler rooms, coal pits, and 
ventilating apparatus. If the fellowship 
hall is a basement room, the depth be- 
low the grade should not exceed three 
feet. Concrete floors in such a hall are 
not advisable. In a basement to be used 
as a play room or drill room precau- 
tions should be taken against injury. 
A concrete floor in such an instance is 
dangerous. The floor may be of hard 
wood or asphalt. Foundation walls and 
floors must be waterproofed. 

Crade Roll—A room for the cradle 
roll may be located near the beginners’ 
rooms but should be wholly separated 
from them. There is a possibility of 
duplication when the beginners meet at 
a different hour. The cradle roll room 
will be used as a nursery during preach- 


Building for Religious Education 


By William H. Leach 


ing services. A _ kitchenette and a 
juvenile toilet adjacent are desirable. 

Beginners—The beginners need from 
one to seven rooms, according to the 
size of the department. If there are 
more than twenty-five children, there 
should be, at least, two rooms, since 
more than that number cannot be 
handled well in a single group. The 
general requirement is that there shall 
be at least one room for every twenty- 
five children, allowing twelve to fifteen 
feet of floor space to each child. All 
types of movable partitions should be 
avoided. The rooms should be attractive 
and a convenient toilet is essential. 

Primary Department—The rule that 
each class should have its own room, 
separate and distinct, with permanent 
partitions applies to the primary de- 
partment as well as to the older class- 
es. The class rooms should be small, 
the number depending upon the size of 
the department. The individual class 
room gives the teacher the opportunity 
for attention which cannot be secured 
in any other way. 

Class Rooms for Adults—We are as- 
suming that the readers are agreed as 
to the necessity of individual class 
rooms for the various departments from 
the primary to the adult. The rule is 
not so well fixed with the adult group 
however, some feeling that classes num- 
bering into the hundreds are to be ex- 
pected. 

In the average church better results 
will be secured with smaller groups. 


When a group numbers four or five hun- 
dred it ceases to be an educational class 
and becomes a mass meeting. So in 
even a small school, there will be needed 
at least two class rooms for adults; one 
for men and one for women, or one for 
the older adults and one for the younger. 
In a school of from five to seven hun- 
dred there ought to be at least four such 
class rooms. In some of the larger edu- 
cational buildings now being projected 
fifteen to twenty such class rooms are 
included. The rooms are available for 
many purposes besides the lesson hour. 
There are group meetings, missionary 
lectures and teas, small social groups 
and other gatherings which will utilize 
them. 

Kitchenette—In addition to the main 
kitchen, it is advisable, in a building of 
considerable size, to provide kitchen- 
ettes in the ladies’ parlor and in several 
of the other rooms, The equipment may 
not be elaborate. A two-burner hot 
plate, sink with hot and cold water, 
stool, cabinet, cutlery, dishes and the 
cooking utensils are sufficient for the 
afternoon lunch. 

Fellowship Hall—The Fellowship hall 
will provide, for most churches, the rec- 
reational center. It can be used for 
basketball, drills, hand ball, dramatics, 
dining room, lectures and for many, 
many purposes. If at all possible, it 
should not be located in the basement. 
For basketball the floor should be at 
least forty by sixty feet and must have 
a sixteen-foot ceiling. The floor should 
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be of hard wood. For dramatics a per- 
manent stage is essential though it can 
be equipped with movable scenery. The 
main kitchen will be adjacent to the 
Fellowship hall. 

Drinking Fountains—Bubbling foun- 
tains, the apparatus of which prevents 
the users from touching mouth or lips 
to the metal, should be provided in rea- 
sonable numbers. The standard of one 
fountain for each seventy-five to one 
hundred children should be observed in 
the school. Fountains may be placed 
at varied heights to accommodate the 
various ages of the pupils. They should 
be easy of access to classrooms, play- 
rooms, playgrounds and the dressing 
rooms of the stage. 

Floors—All floors should be so con- 
structed as to be sound-proof and cold- 
proof. For finish flooring oak is the 
most durable, and the most pleasing in 
appearance, since it adapts itself to any 
color scheme. Maple is less expensive 
but very satisfactory. Douglas fir (Ore- 
gon pine) in the West and yellow pine 
in the East and South are used ex- 
tensively. Wooden floors should not be 
scrubbed as the water causes them to 
swell and shrink. Unless carpeted the 
floors should be oiled with a good qual- 
ity of floor oil in order to preserve the 
finish of the surface and to keep the 
dust from rising. Battleship linoleum 
cemented on a cement floor is good. All 
classroom floors need to be carpeted. 
Rubber or composition resilent floors 
are increasingly being installed. They 
are quiet and generally satisfactory but 
expensive. 

Leadership Training Room—For the 
use of the training class, for the train- 
ing of future teachers and superinten- 
dents of the church school, and for the 
training of other leaders there should 
be a room located near the senior and 
young people’s departments. It should 
be large enough to admit the holding 
of various teaching demonstrations with 
classes called in from the various de- 
partments of the school. 

Library—Every school needs at least 
one library room. In this there should 
be a wise selection of books dealing 
with the various phases of religious 
education and also missionary material. 
The latter will include maps, curios, 
dramatic costumes and the like. There 
will also be a reading table for the use 
of those who desire it. 

Department Assembly—lIt is desirable 
that each department have its own as- 
sembly room. The old estimate of space 
was fifteen feet of floor space for each 
pupil. In the newer type of building 
the same ratio holds but the space may 
be divided into seven feet for each pupil 
in the assembly room and eight feet for 
each one in the classroom. 

Division of Space—The following 
proportions have been worked out as a 
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First Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at Charlottesville, Va. 


The exterior, from a recent photograph, and the three floor plans shown 
herewith furnish an example of a distinctive, adequate handling, in adaptation 
to the size and shape of the lot and the environment. This building is immedi- 
ately adjoining the grounds of the University of Virginia. There is an 
attractive open court effect. 

All rooms are outside rooms, with good light and natural ventilation. The 
Luilding is attractive in its interior finish as well as in its exterior appearance. 

On the basement floor, not shown here, are to be found social and recrea- 
tional provisions, a board room, and other facilities. 

On the first floor there are provisions for the elementary departments, 
with separate small classrooms for the primary department. There are also, 
on this floor, administrative offices, adult classrooms, and a students’ club room. 

On the second floor there is a chapel; a parlor, with kitchen; a pastor’s 
study; and a senior assembly room, with seven classrooms. 

On the third floor there are assembly rooms and classrooms for the junior, 
intermediate, and young people’s departments. 

All these school rooms are of permanent, plastered partitions and single 
hinged door construction; and the building embodies in its various provisions 
the most expert experience. There are adequate corridors, coat rooms, stair- 
ways, toilets, and other needed facilities. 








suggestive basis for the local school. It takes a 
Cradle roll and Beginners, 10%; Pri- sermon to keep a congregation enthusi- 
mary, 10%; Juniors, 10%; Intermedi- astic after Easter. 
ate, 10%; Senior, 10%; Young People, cree 
20%; Adult, 30%. 





Sentiment is easily confused with re- 
ligion. 


wonderful resurrection 
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Floor Plans First M. E. Church, South, Charlottesville, Va. 








Brass Quartet Summons 


Worshipers 
By Frederick J. Cox 


A beautiful custom of worship has 
been inaugurated by the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. From the arched 
openings in the church tower, every 
Sunday, a half hour before the evening 
service, a brass quartet sounds a sum- 
mons to worship. High up above the 
city, and audible for miles around, two 
trumpets and two trombones, in beauti- 
ful blending, play three or four of the 
old familiar hymns, “Abide With Me,” 
“Softly Now the Light of Day,” “Lead 
Kindly Light,” and “How Firm a Foun- 
dation.” , 

The playing of the hymns at twilight 
has proved to be a ministry of helpful- 
ness in the city. People in automobiles 
pause, people in homes come out on 
doorsteps, and people on the streets 


everywhere take time to quietly listen 
until the sacred strains have ceased. 
It is a benediction at eventide to thou- 
sands of people. 

The church has one of the most 
beautiful towers in the west, rising so 
high above the church that at eventide 
in summer months, when the services 
start at dusk, it almost seems to touch 
the sky. The church is known as “The 
Church of the Revolving Cross,” and 
the arched openings are just about 
twenty feet below the illuminated cross. 

It is planned to observe the special 
days of the church calendar with ap- 
propriate hymns and songs. On Palm 
Sunday, “The Palms” will be played, 
carols will be played early Easter 
morning and again in the evening, and, 
of course, during the entire month of 
December the Christmas hymns will be 
played. During the Lenten period at 
least one great hymn of the cross will 
be played each Sunday. 


Frederick J. Cox, director of religious 
education of the church, is the director 
of the quartet and one of the trombone 
players. The other members are: John 
H. Kelley, trombone; Hollis Britt and 
Marion A. Newman, cornets. 





TWO MEN 





“I’ve had my share of troubles, 
Said a weary soul to me, 

As he gave a list of trials, 
And sighed despairingly! 


“T’ve had my share of blessings,” 


Remarked one with beaming face, 


Then gave a lengthy catalogue 
Of joys he could retrace! 


Two men—but how different! 
Each finding what he sought. 
God help us learn the lesson 
By two men clearly taught! 
By Rev. W. J. Thompson. 
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Conventions, Conferences and Special Meetings 


How to Invite, Supervise and Entertain Them 


By Robert Cashman, Business Manager of The Chicago Theological Seminary 


point, I would earnestly recommend 

to every minister the mastery of 
the convention system, in order that he 
may entertain with ease, pleasure and 
good success such conferences, meet- 
ings or conventions as may come to his 
church and community. 

Familiarity with convention respon- 
sibilities will not only bring recognition 
to the minister as an organizer and 
administrator, and thereby greatly en- 
hance the chances of promotion in his 
profession, but it will multiply 


Y only from a purely selfish stand- 


‘many as possible of the right kind of 
meetings, such, for instance, as: 

Denominational Conferences—County, 
State and National. 

Association meetings. 

Missionary rallies. 

Church School and Christian En- 
deavor Conventions, etc. 

He should seek especially those of a 
religious-educational nature, for the 
reason that if such groups are properly 
entertained by his congregation, the 
whole program of his church will be 


convention can hope to succeed. 

If these six points can be covered 
satisfactorily, then the church is ready 
to extend an invitation to the conven- 
tion desired. 

There is generally competition in 
securing the better class of conven- 
tions, and it is well to be represented 
at the previous meeting of the organi- 
zation by a strong committee who will 
be prepared to set forth the advantages 
of the proposed convention church and 
town, and who should be able to speak 
with considerable authority re- 
garding such financial and other 





his usefulness in the service of %& 
his community, and make him 
efficient in whatever assignments 
may come to him in the larger 
denominational or other outside 
organizations. 

Every minister is doubtless 
familiar with the national cam- 
paigns of propaganda to encour- 
age the patronizing of one’s neigh- 


Every minister has occasion to entertain in 
some ecclesiastical gathering. 
Many times he is puzzled to know just how 
to go at the organization of the meeting to 
In this and tke article 
to follow in the next issue, Mr. Cashman 
discusses the many phases of convention 


his church 


get the best results. 


activity. 


items as may be involved. Let- 
ters or telegrams read at the 
proper times from the Church 
Board, the Ministers’ Union, the 
Association of Commerce, the 
Mayor, the Rotary Club and other 
well known officials and organi- 
zations are helpful in creating 
favorable sentiment toward the 











borhood grocer, or druggist. The 
corner drug store has been 
changed in a single generation from 
an old-fashioned pharmacy to a modern 
community center. The popularizing 
of a neighborhood drug store pays, 
from a financial standpoint. The more 
people who visit the store, even for 
postage stamps or telephone service, or 
to wait for the street car, the better it 
is for the business. 

Why is it not so with the church? 
Many a building is locked up tight 
from one Sunday to another, and then 
is open largely to only its own church 
family. 

Properly managed conventions will 
make a church stand out in a com- 
munity, and will popularize it to such 
an extent that both the minister and 
his people are counted as blessed by 
those who come to know them. 

For the purpose of simplicity the 
word “convention” will be used to cover 
all meetings at which delegates may 
be present from outside the local organ- 
ization. 

Our subject naturally divides itself 
into two parts: 

1. The convention invitation and en- 
tertainment in the minister’s own 
church, 

2. The promotion and care of a con- 
vention whether or not it is in one’s 
own local church or community. 

Convention Invitations 

Every minister should try to secure 

the entertainment in his church of as 


uplifted, the work will grow, and a new 
spirit of enthusiasm and earnestness 
will soon reveal itself. 

This counsel, of course, is given on 
the assumption that the conventions 
are to be well-managed. 

Not all churches are situated so that 
they can entertain the larger meetings, 
but every church should invite some 
outside organizations to share its fel- 
lowship. 

When considering the invitation to a 
convention, several requirements should 
be kept in mind, such as the following: 

Location—Are the town and the 
church easy to reach? 

Transportation—What are the meth- 
ods of travel, and are the time sched- 
ules convenient for those who will 
attend ? 

Buildings—Can adequate rooms be 
furnished for the major sessions and 
for the smaller conferences, committee 
meetings and exhibits? (Sometimes it 
is possible for several neighboring 
churches to combine to meet such 
needs.) 

Entertainment—The question of ho- 
tels, or rooms and meals in private 
homes is important. 

Publicity—Will the local press co- 
operate? The religious papers? 

Local Committee—Perhaps most im- 
portant of all is the organization, the 
spirit, and the enthusiastic support of 
the local committee, without which no 


* proposed convention city. Photo- 
graphs and other exhibits of the 
convention church and city are helpful 
also. Likewise, attractive slogans dis- 
played on banners, buttons or cards, 
and the distribution of good advertising 
literature have their influence. 

When once the promise of the con- 
vention is secured, even though it may 
be a year or more in advance of the 
meeting, it is none too early to take 
advantage of every possible item of 
publicity, and to begin a preliminary 
organization of the forces which will 
be needed for its entertainment. 

The Promotion and Care of a Convention 

‘Now let us turn from the local church 
and town or city to the larger consider- 
ation of conventions as a whole, regard- 
less of whether the minister is enter- 
taining a convention himself, or taking 
part in important meetings in other 
places. Perhaps suddenly the minister 
is called upon to be responsible for the 
promotion of a county, state, national, 
or even a_ world-wide organization. 
What shall he do? How will be begin? 

As in the case of financial campaigns 
and the minister’s church organization, 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that in the promotion of conventions, 
if he expects to succeed, the minister 
must be able to dream and think out 
the entire program in advance. Many 
men are able to do this months and 
years ahead, Marion Lawrance, the 
great leader of the World’s and Inter- 
national Sunday School Association 
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forces, planned his conventions four 
years ahead. Of course, he did not 
organize the local committees, or issue 
literature, or inform the public so long 
in advance, but it was all clear in his 
own mind. Some ministers are able to 
think out a future program, but are 
confused and almost helpless if emer- 
gencies arise later to prevent the ful- 
fillment of their plans. This is not due 
entirely to a lack of initiative, but 
rather to an inability to anticipate such 
calamities, and to be ready for them 
when they come. 

I often ask myself, “What would I 
doe to bring success to a certain program 
if all that I have planned should fail?” 


I remember the case of the Quadrien- 
nial International Sunday School Con- 
vention, which was scheduled to meet 
in New York City in 1914, with a prob- 
able attendance of 3,000 delegates. 
Every detail had been worked out. Con- 
vention halls, committee rooms, and 
hotel accommodations had been re- 
served. Then war was threatened, the 
possible bombardment of New York 
City was considered seriously, and it 
was clear that no convention could suc- 
ceed in matters of attendance and pro- 
gram, if called to meet on the eastern 
coast. Many felt that the convention 
should be cancelled or postponed, but 
Marion Lawrance knew that if war 
should come, the influence of religion 
would be needed more than ever before. 
He was ready for the emergency. A 
special meeting of his trustees was 
called quickly, a transfer was made to 
an inland city, and one of the most 
powerful conventions in the Associa- 
tion’s history was held soon afterwards 
in Buffalo. Almost any leader less pre- 
pared for emergencies would have can- 
celled or postponed the meeting. 

A successful convention depends very 
largely upon a clear conception, advance 
planning, capable management, and ex- 
perienced direction. 


Annual meetings should be planned 


rather definitely six months in advance 
of the scheduled date, and should be 
fairly organized three months 
ahead. 

No convention should be called which 
does not have back of it a worthy pur- 
pose. 

With such a purpose, there will nat- 
urally develop a theme, and this theme 
may become very appropriately the 
background and the basis of much of 
the advertising and publicity which will 
follow. 

After the date of the convention is 
set, it is desirable to make certain, if 
possible, that the meeting will have the 
right of way in the convention city. 
This should be done through the in- 
fluence of the local committee. Other 
competitive meetings would be apt to 


well 


lessen the influence of any convention, 
no matter how well organized. 

From a promotion standpoint, first 
will come the official call; next the an- 
nouncements and bulletins to prospec- 
tive delegates; and then follows much 
correspondence, advertising and _ pub- 
licity. 

It is desirable to keep in close per- 
sonal touch with each prospective dele- 
gate, so that his interest may be in- 
creased and his attendance assured. — It 
is well to inform him in advance as 
fully as possible, concerning the con- 
vention; sending him maps, routes of 
travel, information about the meetings 
and their leaders and speakers, recrea- 
tion, banquets, etc., as well as bulletins 
on the subjects likely to be considered 
at the business sessions. 

Each delegate should receive a pro- 
gram before the convention opens, and 
this should be sent to him with a warm 
personal letter from the president or 
chairman, rather than simply as a leaf- 
let or a booklet which comes in the 
general mail. 

All advance information should be of 
an inspirational nature, full of enthusi- 
asm, anticipation and forcefulness; not 
just an outline of the facts. A study 
of the railroad and steamship circulars 
which create the desire for travel will 
illustrate this point. 

Attendance at the convention should 
never be sought as a duty, but as an 
opportunity. Investments of time and 
money should be stressed, rather than 
the cost. 

For conventions of 100 delegates or 
more, there are five major committees 
to be organized: 

1. Program. 

2. Transportation. 

3. Finance. 

4. Invitation (or Attendance). 

5. Local Committee on Arrangements. 

As the scope of the convention en- 
larges, sub-committees may be added, 
such as: 


Reception Banquet 

Registration Exhibits 
Entertainment First Aid 

Ushers Decoration 

Music Bureau of Complaints 
Publicity Dramatization 
Recreation Parade 

Pulpit Supply Supplies 

Information Audit 


Conservation 

The duties of the committees listed 
will be covered in a later message. 

While the organization should be 
comprehensive enough to cover all 
needs, it is well to keep it as simple as 
possible. 

For nearly twenty years I have been 
involved in the promotion of conven- 
tions, some of them at home and some 
abroad; some with dozens in attend- 
ance; others with thousands. 


Without experience, it is difficult for 
one to comprehend the possibilities of 
the convention system, but as a minis. 
ter begins to organize in his mind the 
various stages of promotion which jt 
involves, he will be impressed with the 
similarity between convention organiza- 
tion and a church organization, and | 
have reached the conclusion that any 
minister who can master the promo. 
tion of a convention, can master the 
organization of a church. I would not 
say that any minister who can run 4 
church can direct a convention, but | 
do believe that the master of conven- 
tions can administer a church. 

Therefore, I would urge the enter. 
tainment of worth-while conventions in 
a minister’s church, because it will 
cause himself and his church to grow, 
in vision, outreach and power; and | 
would recommend the minister’s study 
and mastery of the convention system 
as a whole, because it is a good pre- 
paration for the minister’s local work, 
and it will multiply the possibilities of 
service to his community and to his de- 
nomination, many fold. It will make 
him a leader among men! 





SPECIAL DAYS IN MAY 





The Kensington Christian Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., found a way to make 
the month of May a big month by util- 
izing the special days. Here is the 
announcement it makes regarding them: 

Special services will be held Sun- 
day mornings in May. The first Sun- 
day is “Missionary Day”; the second, 


“Mother’s Day”; the third, “Every- 
Member Day”; the fourth, “Young 
People’s Day”; the fifth, “The Heroes’ 


Day.” Service begins at 11. o'clock. 
Here are the subjects: 
May 1—“The Call of the World.” 
May 8—“The Call of Motherhood.” 
May 15—“The Call of the Church.” 
May 22—“The Call of Youth.” 
May 29—“The Call of the Nation’s 
Heroes.” 





Keeps a Guest Book 


Rev. Howard I. Pospesel of the Em- 
anuel Lutheran Church, Lawrenceburg. 
Ind., has developed a loose leaf record 
book for keeping the names of visitors 
from Sunday to Sunday. As the visit- 
ors are recorded each one is given a 
post card bearing Mr. Pospesel’s ad- 
dress. On the communication side is 
the following form. 


Dear Sir: 
You no doubt reca!l that I was a 
visitor in your church on Sunday 





This is to thank you for your cordial 
invitation to return and to let you know 
that I arrived home safe on 

I am a regular member of 
Church, with 
as my pastor. 

I should enjoy another opportunity 
to visit your city. 

Cordially yours, 


= 
> 
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The Church Budget 


By Leslie E. Dunkin 





Another layman contributes to 
the information of Church Man- 
agement readers. Mr. Dunkin has 
had considerable experience as 
church treasurer and trustee and 
passes on suggestions which will 
help the budget of the average 
organization, 











budget may contain a good per- 

cent of guess work. As _ the 
years pass and as the functioning of 
the organization for the budget de- 
velops, the church budget can be esti- 
mated almost to the exact penny for 
the new year. 

Each treasurer of the subsidiary or- 
ganizations prepares a rough estimate 
of an amount necessary for the work 
in that department of the church ac- 
tivities. The chairman of each perma- 
nent committee prepares a rough esti- 
mate of an amount necessary for that 
part of the church work. The first es- 
timates form a foundation upon which 
the entire finance committee works to 
develop the final budget for the church. 
Where the subsidiary organization 
pledges enough to cover the budget 
from that department of the church 
work, the finance committee seldom 
changes the amount of the smaller 
budget presented. Suggestions may be 
made whereby the subsidiary organiza- 
tion can decrease or should increase the 
proposed budget for that group. Where 
the proposed amounts do not have im- 
mediate pledges to cover them, the 
finance committee considers the differ- 
ent amounts for the preparation of a 
well balanced budget. Changes are 
frequently made with these proposed 
amounts. Many different things must 
be taken into consideration in prepar- 
ing the rough estimates and in develop- 
ing the final budget. 

The absolute necessities are consid- 
ered first. Some items may seem to be 
necessary, but yet are not absolute 
necessities. The extra amounts are 
taken up later with possible changes. 
The absolute necessitiés will not bear 
much of a decrease, if any. These in- 
clude such items as the fuel for heat- 
ing, the lighting expense, the regular 
salaries of the pastor or pastors and 
janitor, and other expenses absolutely 
hecessary for operating the church at 
all. A possible increase in the regular 
salaries comes under the extra consid- 
erations, 


Av first, estimating the church 


The exact expenses for the past year 
are considered in estimating the dif- 
ferent amounts that enter into the 
church budget. If the budget is being 
introduced, the actual expenditures for 
several years past are determined and 
then considered, so a fair average can 
be found. If the past year or years 
have been unusual, this must be con- 
sidered in using the amounts found for 
that period of time. As the financial 
leaders and workers of the church be- 
come more experienced with the opera- 
tion of the budget, the expenses for 
the past year will be used almost ex- 
clusively. The year’s experience may 
show where the past amount can wise- 
ly be reduced or should be increased. 

The pledges for the past year and 
the per cent of the money that was paid, 
are considered in estimating the church 
budget. It is folly to plan a financial 
program much larger than the actual 
money that is being received regularly. 
Some of the pledges very likely will be 
increased for the next year, while oth- 
ers will be decreased. Some may not 
appear in the next drive for pledges, 
while others will be almost worthless 
even though they may appear again. 
The facts of the past may be unpleas- 
ant to consider, but they must be con- 
sidered to insure reasonable safety in 
contracting expenses for the church 
work. 

The membership of the church is con- 
sidered in estimating the church bud- 
get. The number of members helps to 
determine what might be done. The 
financial status of the individual mem- 
bers and of the average member is a 
determining factor. Some of the mem- 
bers may have regular and steady in- 
comes, irrespective of the economic con- 
dition of the community, while others 
are dependent upon the life and success 
of the community for their living. The 
per cent of contributing members or 
those who might contribute, bears 
weight upon the problems before the 
finance committee. If everybody, who 
is able, is giving to the limit, it would 
be dangerous and unwise to count on 
much expansion in the budget. If 
there is a goodly per cent, who are not 
contributing but who might and should 
be contributing, a slight increase might 
be made, looking forward to special ef- 
forts to have everybody to contribute 
something for the work of the church. 


A possible increase in membership is 
considered in estimating the church 
budget. This depends upon the condi- 
tion of the field in which the church is 
located and also upon the condition of 


the church. With a field that has not 
been worked thoroughly with evange- 
listic efforts and with a live and active 
church and an evangelistic pastor, the 
organization can count on a fair in- 
crease in the membership with a simi- 
lar showing in increased pledges to 
provide for a larger budget. If this is 
not the condition of the church and the 
field, it is rather risky to count on 
much of an increase. 

A possible decrease in the member- 
ship is considered in estimating the 
church budget. The economic condition 
of the community will have a bearing 
upon this. If the members are depend- 
ent upon work in factories or similar 
places of work, there will be a marked 
decrease in the membership if the fac- 
tories close even for a limited length of 
time. The families will move to other 
communities to find work. Deaths will 
have an influence upon the decrease in 
the membership. If the church has two 
or three substantial givers who bear 
the greater portion of the budget, the 
death of these will have a marked in- 
fluence upon the financial situation of 
the church. The spiritual condition of 
the church may produce a decrease— 
at least among the contributing mem- 
bers. 

The future- plans and problems are 
considered in estimating the church 
budget. An organization, that is sat- 
isfied merely with keeping house for 
the Lord from year to year, will have 
little difficulty with this factor in esti- 
mating the new budget. The church 
that desires to grow and prosper or 
that is in a community where growth 
and prosperity are necessary if the 
organization is to hold her own, will 
have to consider this seriously. 

Possible emergencies are considered 
in estimating the church budget. Life 
is uncertain. Economic situations at 
their best, are uncertain. In _ fact, 
everything within the human sphere of 
life is uncertain. Certain allowances 
or provisions for the possible emergen- 
cies will be made in estimating the 
church budget. 





Brotherhood Asks for Prayer 


The Brotherhood of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Fremont, Ohio, has 
distributed by mail the following 
prayer card. Prayer does change 
things and it may be an idea for other 
groups. 





+ 


PRAYER 
CHANGES THINGS 





Pray for 
The Work of the Church 
The Services in the Church 
Your Pastor Your Friends 
An Unsaved Soul Your Enemies 
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The Little Pokes 


(Continued from Page 504) 
independent prophet of the Most High— 
and take the consequences, whatever 
they may be. As to that, most men, 
whose opinion is worth while, will re- 
$pect him for taking that attitude 
toward his task. 

There is, however, another side to 
the subject that cannot be safely over- 
looked. In the effort to escape the 
habit of making “little pokes” and exe- 
cuting impressive “gestures” one is 
likely to lose that sense of detail with- 
out which, as Roger Babson says, a 
“man of vision” is in danger of be- 
coming a “visionary.” We all need the 
broader viewpoint of our task. But the 
execution thereof is bound to demand 
many small goings and doings that 
seem much like “little pokes.” 

Edith Wharton, in her recent book 
on “The Writing of Fiction” (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons), speaking of novel 
writers, says, “Not infrequently an in- 
nate tendency to see things in large 
masses is combined with the technical 
inability to render them otherwise than 
separately, meticulously and on a small 
scale. Perhaps more failures than one 
is aware of are due to this particular 
lack of proportion between the powers 
of vision and expression. At any rate, 
it is the cause of some painful strug- 
gles and arid dissatisfactions; and the 
only remedy is resolutely to abandon 
the larger for the smaller field, to nar- 
row one’s vision to one’s pencil, and to 
do the small thing closely and deeply 
rather than the big thing loosely and 
superficially.” 

But it should not be a case of this 
rather than that. It should be a case 
of this and that. The “little poke” has 
its place in the general system of 
physical reinforcement of pulpit utter- 
ance and all the other things we have 
made it to symbolize. The vital thing 
is that in all we do there should be a 
“general system,” well thought out and 
with its parts well correlated. Not 
everything we say or do requires that 
we stand on tiptoe with arms out- 
stretched, fingers distended, and frame 
aquiver with emphasis. Where every- 
thing is painted red nothing stands out. 
The Italian’s lifted shoulders and spread 
palms require little vocalization in any 
language. 

I am reminded of a criticism made 
by one minister upon the sermons of 
another who was notable for his breadth 
of thought, smoothness of style and 
superb pulpit graces of voice and action. 
He held a cultured audience for twenty- 
five years by his great preaching and 
his gentle and faithful pastorate. The 
critic made this comment: “His ser- 
mons remind me of a beautiful lawn, 
smoothly shaven, faultlessly graded, 
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This non-sectarian seminary occupies a unique field of influence in the 


religious life of America. A reading of its staff of instructors reveals the 
breadth of the institution for there are men from practically every Chris- 
tian communion. Many of these names such as Henry Sloane Coffin, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and F. J. Foakes Jackson are known wherever ministers 
Its latest acquisition is Prof. James Moffatt, internationally 
known as Bible translator. Its close proximity to Columbia University 
gives it splendid educational contacts. Its summer conferences are now 
an important part of its services to ministers and church workers. 


assemble. 














The Dedication of a Hymn Book 


The Community Church of Miami Beach, Florida, recently used the follow- 
ing service of dedication in instituting the use of a new hymnal. It was used in 
the regular morning worship at the time usually given to the responsive reading. 
Dedication of Hymn Book, “Hymns of the United Church.” 

Minister: To Thy Glory, O God our Father, by whose favor, divine presence and 
power this book expressing the devotional spirit of the United Chris- 
tian Church was prepared; 

To the honor of Jesus Christ our Lord and Savior, whose blessed life 
and glorious saving grace has been the inspiration for the accom- 
plishment of the arduous task: 

To the praise of the Holy Spirit of God, our Guide to the truth and 
inspirer of life: 

People: We dedicate this book. 

Minister: For singing unto Jehovah a new song; for making joyful praise unt 
Him with Psalms: 

People: We dedicate this book. 

Minister: That we may sing of Thy loving kindness in the morning; that our 
evening meditation may be a sacrifice of praise: 

People: We dedicate this book. 

Minister: To encourage prayer and intercession; to give light and guidance; to 
create trust and confidence; to instill consecration and faith: 

People: We dedicate this book. 

Minister: To promote the spirit of service, to further Christian brotherhood, to 
teach missions and foster peace: 

People: We dedicate this book. 

Minister: For the inspiration of the young; for the joy of the old; for comfort 
to the sad; for balm to the sick: 

People: We dedicate this book. 

Minister: For the sanctity of the home; for the power and influence of the 
Church of Christ, for the administration of the sacraments: 

People: We dedicate this book. 

Minister: Glory be to the Father, and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost; as it 
was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be; world without end; 


) 


People: Amen and amen. 





— 





“To live under the American Consti- 
tution is the greatest political privilege 
that was ever accorded to the human 
race.”—President Coolidge. 


gently undulating. The effect is so 
soothing and soporific that you really 
wish he would provide a ditch to fall 
into or a fence to climb over.” 
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Ministerial Discount? It’s Bunk 


By William T. Paterson 





I knew some one would do it. 
Mr. Cashman raised the issue. It 
is a fair thing to think it through. 
There are two sides to this min- 
isterial discount and we are glad 
to present the other one. Perhaps 
others will want to have a say, 
also. 











VERY so often our ministerial 
iy magazines and church papers 

carry articles decrying the re- 
ceiving by ministers of “discount” in 
the stores and elsewhere, the securing 
of railroad passes, and similar prac- 
tices. Now cometh Robert Cashman in 
the April CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
to add his voice to the chorus and point 
out “what business men think of 
‘Preachers’ Graft’.” 

The small boy’s vocabulary supplies 
quickly and graphically the answer to 
it all: “It’s the bunk!” It is bunk 
because such a “ministerial discount” 
is not prevalent. Discount is given, but 
the minister is only one of a great host 
to be benefited by it. 

It’s the bunk because there are lay- 
men in the churches, business men with 
incomes ranging from ten thousand 
dollars a year up (and down!), who 
never pass up a chance to secure such 
a discount, or to get a pass to the 
theater, or a reduced rate on the train. 
It is only one of the many popular 
delusions that the minister gets “ten 
per cent.” The fact is that the minis- 
ter gets less of such courtesy shown 
him than any other man in similar 
station. 

The writer has never asked for a dis- 
count in the fourteen years since his 
ordination. He has never refused it 
when it was offered to him. For this 
year (alas! this year only!) because of 
a temporary office he holds in the state 
organization of his denomination he 
carries a railroad pass. But he has in 
his church men who purchase few arti- 
cles without a discount and several of 
his members have railroad passes for 
themselves and family. 

Mr. Cashman speaks of business men 
who hold ministers in contempt for 
accepting courtesies. Will he ask them 
if when they go to make their spring 
and fall purchases they let the whole- 
Salers provide free dinners and free 
tickets to the theater and other forms 
of entertainment? Those who “dis- 
count” the preacher do they discount 
themselves for practices that are pre- 
Cisely similar? 


And that butcher and that doctor and 
that clothier who out of the increased 
income when the giving of ministerial 
discount has ceased will increase their 
giving to the church—well, they’re not 
the bunk! They “just ain’t!” And if 
they were, that additional subscription 
would revert to the minister, would it? 
It would NOT, if the trustees saw it 
first! 

Why should the business man con- 
demn in the minister something that 
he himself practices every day in the 
week, and holds to be good business 
ethics? When he needs a new article 
for the home, a baby buggy, a ward- 
robe trunk, a fireless cooker, or some- 
thing for personal adornment, shirts, 
ties, clothes, does he go and pay that 
fair “one price for all?” He goes to 
some house where he has a “connec- 
tion” and purchases at or near the 
wholesale price. Does he call it “graft?” 
He calls it “business courtesy!” As 
one of my farmer friends remarks, “It 
makes a difference whose ox is gored!” 

One of my officers showed me through 
his new home and I admired the fur- 
nishings. His firm does three or four 
million dollars of business annually. 
He mentioned the discounts he secured 
on his lighting fixtures, on his gas 
appliances and on other items. Ad- 
miring the gas heater in the living 
room, I spoke of desiring one for my 
own home. Said he, “If you decide to 
purchase, let me know. I'll buy it 
through my dealer for you and save you 
twenty per cent!” Did I rebuke him 
for corrupting the ministry? I thanked 
him for his courtesy! 

Last year I received a season pass 
to Redland Field. How? One of my 
elders was in Garry Herrmann’s office 
and suggested that one be sent me. He 
was calling to secure one for himself, 
a courtesy he has enjoyed since the 
Reds wore whiskers. And I hope to 
sit beside him at the opening game this 
month and malign the umpires! 

Rather elated, I showed the railroad 
pass mentioned above to another of my 
elders, an official of the railroad that 
has been so gracious to me. He showed 
me his, and told me he had secured one 
for his wife. His wife and daughter 
have just returned from a trip of almost 
a thousand miles, their transportation 
being furnished free. His brother, also 
with the railroad, tells me that when 
he travels he never spends any money 
for transportation, getting free rides 
from even the omnibus companies! 
Laugh that off! 

T do not know a business man who 


does not avail himself of this business 
courtesy. And I would bear my testi- 
mony that a great host of them are 
glad to extend it to their ministers 
without holding them in contempt. 

When a student in the seminary, I 
found it necessary to consult a physi- 
cian, a specialist. When the work was 
done I asked if I might have to the end 
of the month to pay the bill. He an- 
swered, “There won’t be any bill!” 
When I protested that I had had no 
thought of such a favor, he said it was 
all right. When he was in college he 
expected to get medical treatment with- 
out charge, and he was now passing on 
the favor shown him. Since that time 
he has done thousands of dollars worth 
of work for me, and has never rendered 
a bill, save in case of operation, etc., 
and then only for actual cost. 

I know that he has done the same for 
many another minister, but I also know 
that he has done it for many a doctor! 
I know that he has accepted similar 
favors from other doctors! He tells 
me so, and refuses to let me think of 
myself or my family as charity cases. 
He calls it “professional courtesy,” as 
do at least five other doctors of my 
acquaintance. 

There lies before me a letter inviting 
me to join a certain “club.” The letter 
contains this statement: “From a purely 
selfish standpoint you will get in actual 
value far more than the almost nom- 
inal dues. For example, selected hotels 
and shops all over the United States 
and leading hotels in the important 
places of Europe give discounts to 
members and in this way you can, if 
you care to, save many times your 
annual dues; etc., etc.” 

Why should railroad employees get 
free transportation? That they are 
employees is not the answer. Should 
not the railroad company pay them a 
larger salary and let them furnish their 
own transportation costs? If the busi- 
ness man gives his employees the privi- 
lege of purchasing merchandise at 
wholesale rates, why is it wrong if he 
extend that privilege to his minister? 

One of my friends who has saved me 
many dollars in the purchase of certain 
articles answers the “discount” criti- 
cism, saying, “I extend this courtesy 
every day to business friends and ac- 
quaintances. Why is it wrong to in- 
clude you among them?” 

Well, maybe Mr. Cashman will tell 
him! 





“T had been warned to look for booze 
and bunk. I have found ice-water and 
straightforwardness, gentlemen and in- 
teresting people, prosperity, efficiency, 
sobriety and politeness. 

“Physically I have seen no finer 
specimens of young manhood in any of 
the numerous countries I have visited.” 
—Suzanne Lenglen. 
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A Summer Time Program for 


Children 


By Herbert F. Loomis 


HEN the doors of the public 

schools close in June, will the 

doors of the church open to wel- 
come the children of the community? 
With the coming of vacation thousands 
of children will pour out of the public 
schools. These children who have been 
busy with a heavy schedule of work 
and responsibility throughout the year 
will suddenly be thrown on their own 
responsibility. Not only will the public 
school close, but their lessons in music, 
and their physical training are also apt 
to end. As one child exclaimed, “I 
have time for everything and there is 
nothing to do.” The summer is a time 
of unusual opportunity for the church, 
for the Church Vacation School func- 
tions at the time of the year when chil- 
dren especially need help. These schools 
are held in'church buildings five morn- 
ings a week during five weeks of the 
summer. The program appeals to chil- 
dren. Boys and girls enjoy the work 
and come gladly without being urged 
by their parents. The program is 
varied and includes worship, story- 
telling, dramatization, handwork, play, 
and patriotic exercises. Each morning 
the children sing choice hymns, mem- 
orize Bible passages, participate in wor- 
ship, listen to splendid stories, make 
useful articles, act out Bible stories, 
and enjoy the expressional activities. 
The program is purposeful and is ar- 
ranged so as to develop character in 
the lives of boys and girls. 

One of the reasons churches are turn- 
ing so whole-heartedly to the Church 
Vacation School program is that it 
affords the additional time needed for 
religious education. Everywhere people 
are saying that we need more time for 
religious instruction. Half an hour a 
week in a Sunday school class is not 
enough. A _ standard vacation school 
held for five weeks with two hours and 
a half of religious education each day 
will yield more hours for religious edu- 
cation than a year’s session of the Sun- 
day school. Moreover, the children at- 
tend day after day without a week of 
time intervening between sessions. Thus 
the work can be built culminatively. 
Many people are prophesying that the 
time will come when every church will 
consider a vacation school a regular 
part of its program. Experience indi- 
cates that the vacation school will’ suc- 
ceed in any type of community, in the 
city, the suburb, the small town and 
the open country. 

Ministers and church leaders should 


make their plans for a vacation school 
well in advance of the date of its actual 
opening. In many communities several 
churches can to advantage unite in the 
joint conduct of a school. The follow- 
ing problems will need to be faced. The 
success or failure of a vacation school 
is largely determined by the attention 
given to the preliminary work of prep- 
aration for the school. The securing of 
teachers, the financing of the school, 
the publicity in the community, the 
choice of a curriculum are the tasks 
that demand early attention. 
1. Securing of Teachers 

The best available talent should be 
secured. During the months of the 
summer trained public school teachers 
and college students are available for 
such service. If teen aged girls are 
used, let them be helpers rather than 
those responsible for the daily program. 
Whenever possible, teachers should be 
paid nominal salaries, at least those 
who are placed in charge of the various 
departments of the school. Prior to the 
opening of the school the teachers 
should be brought together in confer- 
ence for training and inspiration. In 
most cities training institutes for teach- 
ers are held. Churches in communities 
within reach of these cities should cer- 
tainly plan to send their teachers to 
such training conferences. 

2. Finance 

The cost of the school can be made 
very nominal. The slogan often used 
by vacation school workers has been 
“A dollar a pupil for the summer.” The 
cost is determined largely by the 
amount used in remuneration for the 
teachers. Before the school opens the 
cost should be underwritten by the 
church or churches, the Sunday school, 
or by a group of individuals. Many 
churches and Sunday schools have a 
regular item in their annual budget for 
this purpose. Whenever the program 
is properly conducted, little difficulty is 
encountered in raising the necessary 
funds. Parents and friends will gladly 
contribute to the cost of the school in 
response to a letter or an appeal. The 
closing exhibition and pageant will 
bring together a host of friends and 
parents who can be counted on to con- 
tribute to the cost of the school in the 
special offering of the evening. 

3. Publicity 

Publicity is essential to the success 
of the vacation school, especially if the 
school is to be held for the first time in 
the- community. The newspapers are 


exceedingly generous in giving space 
to a program which serves the children, 
They should be furnished with type- 
written stories about the school and 
with cuts of children at work in vaca- 
tion schools. This publicity is free and 
is of the highest value: It is quite 
likely that the principal of the public 
school will permit an announcement 
concerning the school to be made in 
each room, just prior to the close of the 
public school. Of course, the schoo] will 
be advertised within the church by use 
of the church bulletin, by announce- 
ments, and by letters to parents of 
children. Visitation of the homes by 
pastor and workers will be exceedingly 
worthwhile. A cloth sign announcing 
the date of the school and indicating the 
type of work to be carried on, should 
be placed on the church building several 
weeks before the school opens. De- 
scriptive dodgers with pictures of chil- 
dren at work in vacation-schools should 
be distributed into the homes of the 
community just prior to the opening 
date of the school. A good plan is the 
pre-registration of the children. Limit 
the number who will be admitted and 
make it a privilege to attend the school. 
4. Curriculum 

The curriculum of the vacation school 
must center in the child. The program 
should be one they enjoy and in which 
they can participate. Children like to 
do things themselves. The program 
should be kept flexible so that the work 
can be built around the life situations 
of the group. Many suggestive outline 
courses of study are now available. 
These can be secured through the de- 
nominational publishing house _ or 
through the agencies promoting vaca- 
tion school work. The material is s0 
well planned that the beginner in vaca- 
tion school work will experience little 
difficulty. 

Vacation schools in churches were 
first promoted in New York City in 
1901. Today they are located in all 
parts of the United States as well as 
in foreign countries. The vacation 
school is no longer an experiment. It 
has become an integral part of the 
system of religious education of thou- 
sands of churches. Last summer it 
reached a million boys and girls. It 
offers the church a great opportunity 
for carrying on an effective program of 
religious education during summer 
months. 





A Yale player was teaching some 
cowboys how to play football. He ex- 
plained the rules and ended as follows: 

“Remember, fellows, if you can’t kick 
the ball, kick a man on the other side. 
Now let’s get busy. Where’s the ball?’ 

One of the cowboys shouted: “Never 
mind the ball! Let’s start the game!’ 
—Helena (Mont.) Independent. 





Time devoted to honest production is 
never lost. 
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The Editorial Page 





To All New Preachers 


OU have had a lot of advice during the past few 

weeks. You don’t have to add this to the other 

words of wisdom unless you want to. If you decide 
to read it, little time will be required. If you don’t want 
to read it, it won’t hurt my feelings. I get my thrill out 
of writing it and I know that after twelve or fifteen 
years most of you will agree with me whether you read 
the page or not. 


First, I want to say that the world you are going into 
is quite a different one from the one in college and semi- 
nary. Some ministers never find it out, but it is really 
quite a contrast. It is a world of hard fact, filled with a 
large share of honest human emotion. It.is made up of 
folks who are hoping against hope that life is not a de- 
lusion. It is a world that cares little about the academic, 
but is strong for the human qualities of sympathy and 
service, 

Your degrees will look well on the church bulletin and 
in the denominational year book. But whether you have 
a degree or not you will be “doctor” to the sophisticated 
in your congregation and you will be a “preacher” to the 
rest. And that has been honor enough for most of the 
men who have made history in the name of Jesus Christ. 
The academic world is after all a small part of this old 
universe and the space it occupies is very narrow. This 
you will see as the school of experience does its broad- 
ening miracle. 


In the second place you may as well face the fact that, 
despite what your professors have told you, the world is 
not consciously hungry for great preaching. I have 
watched great preachers starving in small parishes un- 
appreciated while far inferior pulpit men have risen to 
great heights. The American people of today are not 
educated to appreciate great preaching. There is much 
of the barbarous in our so-called civilization. The ideal 
for the minister in America, in this present generation, 
is to translate the old gospel story in a language which 
the people can understand. 

To paraphrase a slang expression, “preaching isn’t 
what it used to be and never was.” Get your message 
firmly tucked into your heart, catch a glimpse of the 
needs of humanity and let it go. I have recently been 
going through the catalogs of many theological semi- 
naries. One of the alarming things to my mind is the fact 
that in most of them the texts on homiletics were written 
long before this present decade. It is up to you to in- 
terpret the truths in the language of today. 


If I were going to give the most needed quality for the 
minister of today, I would name, “personality.” To this 
must be added the divine call, the training, the voice, the 
ability to lead men. But the quality which puts all of 
these across in the world today is personality. It is that 
quality which woos men to youth, leads them to bring 
their heart secrets to your study and encourages them to 
work under your direction. Personality crowns your 
message with winsomeness. It fills the pews of the church 
and encourages the treasurer to send your check when 
it is due. Duty alone does not always accomplish this. 

rou are coming to the work at a very opportune time. 
There is a constantly enlarging discontent with the ma- 
terialism of the present generation. Men are spiritually 


hungry though often they don’t know what ails them. 
And there are many new things in church administration. 
But don’t forget that, after all, the big thing you have 
to proclaim is the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Jesus may have been a wonderful publicity man, ° 
a great business man, a superb teacher and a profound 
philosopher. But this isn’t just the message that you 
are to utter. Tell the world that “Jesus saves.” 


I do not believe that the fraternity of Christian minis- 
ters ever averaged so high in quality as at the present 
time. We are in the day of cooperation, friendliness and 
courtesy. Everyone of us are glad to see you men com- 
ing in on the firing line. When we can help you we want 
you to call on us. Use our experience; profit by our suc- 
cesses and our mistakes. May the torch of faith which 
has lighted the way for St. Paul, Augustine, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Wesley and all the rest of the humbler servants of 
the Cross give doubly of its light to each’of you. 





The Child Sees Death 


REMEMBER the surprise of a visitor in our home when 

I was leaving for a funeral. She seemed to think that 

I should leave by the back door to escape letting the 
children know that I was to minister to the bereaved. 

“It is one of the disadvantages of being a minister,” she 
said. “My own little girl has never heard the term ‘death’. 
There is plenty of time when she gets to school to know 
about the bitter truths. Better to let her live her life now 
in brightness and laughter.” 


Her attitude is shared by too many Christians. Because 
of artificial training we have a horror of a natural process. 
We forget that our own children are entitled to a better 
training and environment, one which is more in accord to 
the eternal truths. When you add to the natural fact of 
death the hope of the Christian faith it is not a valley of 
dark bitterness but a way to experience and love. - 


And I had an experience a few night ago which shows 
how the child mind adjusts itself to great truths. I took 
my little boy, five years old, to the neighborhood movie. 
The picture was “The Return of Peter Grim,” a beautiful 
screening of a beautiful story. It had its dark places. 
Especially was it trying to watch the little boy, William, 
as he struggled with his disease. Finally the body gives 
up the spirit and the spirit form is carried away on the 
shoulders of Oom Peter whom the boy had loved and 
mourned. 

I was interested in getting the reaction of my own child 
but did not press him and he had nothing to say until he 
was in bed. Then he wanted to talk. 

“Will you die before I do?” he asked. 


“IT imagine so,” I told him, “for I am much older than 
you.” 

“Hurray,” he said. “And when I die you will meet me 
and carry me off on your back, won’t you?” 

Then with a smile he turned to pleasant dreams. 

And I wonder if the child did not have the proper pic- 
ture of this thing we so often fear. The child mind has 
the wonderful faculty of adapting itself to the eternal 
realities of life. Better by far than the clouding of the 
mind with a blanket of superstition and fear which has 
no place in the Christian conception of things. 
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As the World Rolls By— 


Flag Waving 

Governor Al Smith’s public reply to 
the questions of Mr. Charles Marshall 
has been acclaimed as a wonderfully 
clear political document. “Political” is 
the right adjective. We have read sev- 
eral better replies by Catholic scholars 
and thinkers. But Al’s has the flag- 
waving quality to make it a great po- 
litical document. Has not Catholic 
blood been spilled with Protestant and 
Jewish in all of the wars of the nation? 
Have not Catholic young men marched 
forth at every call to the country’s 
defense ? . 

This has been the stock oratorical 
cry of politicians from the year one. 
It is used by hundreds of organizations 
which fail to produce convincing argu- 
ments for their cause. It has been used 
to cover the mouldy spots in families’ 
histories. It has excused inefficiency in 
public office. We would like to see it 
buried with the past. And we hope 
that the present controversy on the 
Catholic church .and the state can be 
discussed on the matter of principles 
and not on a flag-waving basis. 


The Ideal State? 


Professor John A. Ryan makes a 
splendid answer in The Commonweal. 
Mr. Marshall had quoted the words of 
Pope Leo XIII to the effect that it is 
not lawful for the state “to hold in 
equal favor different kinds of religions.” 
And again he quoted Pope Leo as say- 
ing that the Catholic church holds it 
unlawful to place all religions on the 
same footing as the true religion.” 

Professor Ryan’s answer to this is 
that when the head of the Roman 
church gave the utterance he had in 
mind the “ideal or Catholic state” and 
not the state as constituted in America. 

It seems to us that this is the crux 
of the entire matter. Just how far does 
a good Catholic yield his heart and 
mind to the dream of an “ideal” state 
where the words of Leo might apply? 
Does he consider that such a state is to 
be preferred to the state as at present 
organized under the United States Con- 
stitution? Is it possible that the word 
“ideal” as used in this connection is 
purely a matter of rhetoric or is it an 
idea which may be found in the con- 
sciousness of the human official? Will 
the Catholic official consciously or un- 
consciously seek to build his state into 
that condition which the head of the 
church declares to be ideal? Is he 
actuated by ideals in public service? 
If so, are they the ideals of the “ideal” 
state? 

As a matter of fact the controversy 
resolves itself to a matter of ideals. 
The founders of this country had their 
ideals and they tried to work them into 
the fabric of the nation. Now Catholic 
professors are telling us what the ideal 
state of the Roman church is. One 
thing is certain. The ideal state of 
Jefferson, Washington and Lincoln is 
not the ideal state of Pope Leo XIII. 
Governor Smith should get away from 
flag waving long enough to tell us in 
which category his ideals belong. It is 
not sufficient that he has been a good 
statesman. We want to know what his 
ideals for America are. Are they those 
of the founders of the land or of the 
Pope of Rome? 


Bible Topics Only 


This notice appears on the announce- 
ment of a men’s Bible class. I read it 
every time the car takes me by a cer- 
tain church and I always shudder when 
it stares me in the face. It is an invi- 
tation for men to attend the class at 
an hour before the morning service. 
And it says, in fact, you won’t be both- 
ered with politics, social questions and 
the like. We confine our discussion to 
Bible topics. 

At the present moment I can think 
of but few topics which are not in the 
Bible. It runs the full course in every 
conceivable human emotion. It abounds 
with the problems of history, politics 
and economics. One may discuss, love, 
romance, immorality, materialism, 
astronomy, history, war, death, murder, 
health, and a hundred other things and 
still be on firm Bible grounds. 

It touches all of the problems of the 
human soul. I would like to see the 
classes which are as broad as the Bible 
in its scope and emotions rather than 
those which seek to place false limita- 
tions on the Holy Scriptures. 





THE SEED IS IN THE CLOD 





The seed is in the clod, my friend, 
The sun is in the sky; 

The world may rock with ruthlessness, 
But God is standing by. 


The fog has settled down, O world, 
The traveler’s trail is dim; 

The night is starless as the tomb 
Along the world’s wide rim. 


But faith is still alive, alert, 
And love is everywhere; 

In every broken heart that lifts 
Amid its gloom, a prayer! 


And hope still strums its single string, 
A lonely star still gleams; 

And music such as angels sing 
Still sounds along our dreams. 


Still, kindliness unfolds her wings 
Along life’s somber skies; 

And charity wipes wistful tears 
From this world’s weeping eyes. 


World-brotherhood is still alive, 
Though stricken to the sod; 
It waits amid the mire and mud 

To hear the shout of God! 


“Arise, ye stricken dreams of men!” 
God calls from shore to shore; 

“O brotherhood of human kind, 
Arise from death once more!” 


The seed is in the clod, my friend, 
Nor shall it ever die; 
Thou weak and _ worthless 
wrecks, 
In abject sloth we lie. 


human 


The seed of hope, and faith, and love 
Of brotherhood sublime, 

Was shot into our frames in faith 
Before the dawn of time. 


The rose shall blossom from the muck 
In His good time and day; 

The seed is in the clod, oh world, 
And God shall have His way! 
—William L. Stidger in Christian 

Advocate. 


IF YOU JOIN THE CHURCH 





If a man would be a soldier, he’d expect, 
of course, to fight; 

And he couldn’t be an author, if he 
didn’t try to write. 

So it isn’t common logic, doesn’t have 
a real true ring, 

That a man, to be a Christian, doesn’t 
have to do a thing. 


If a man would be a hunter, he must go 
among the trees; 

And he couldn’t be a sailor, if he 
wouldn’t sail the seas. 

How strange for any member 
church to think that he 

Can stay away from worship and a 
worthy member be! 


of a 


When you join organizations you must 
pay up all your dues; 

And you pay for all you purchase, from 
your hat down to your shoes. 
There are social clubs for women, and 

the same for men and boys, 
But the members all expect to pay for 
what each one. enjoys. 


How is it that the members of a church 
can sit in pews, 

And expect that some will run it with- 
out others paying dues? 

The costs of operation must be met in 
church the same 

As in home or corporation or in work 
of any name. 


Let us honestly consider why some men 
this difference make 

Between their worldly duties and the 
ones for Jesus’ sake. 

Our business obligations must be met, 
the laws insist; 

And our self-indulgent pleasures we're 
not able to resist. 


But the church is not insistent, and the 
Master isn’t stern; 

So we simply take advantage, and the 
lesson quickly learn. 

To defraud our loving Saviour, who has 
naught from us withheld, 

As He died upon the scaffold, while His 
heart with sorrow swelled. 


Let us undertake our duties for our 
church and for our Lord 
With such measure of devotion as ac- 
cords with His own Word. 
If we recognize our duties just to or- 
dinary men, ' 
Surely God should have our service 
now and ever more. Amen. 
—Henry Anstadt. 





RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN 


We lose no spiritual value or faculty 
in the processes of death. We are 
“clothed upon” with immortality. An 
old friend once asked me to go to him 
when he knew his end was near. He 
was a friend beloved, whose heart had 
been won to Christ by a little child. 
That child grew to youth, and in the 
midst of great earthly promise sickened 
and died. It seemed a mystery past 
understanding, but we do not have to 
understand all God’s providences. When 
I sat beside the bed of my sick friend 
he said to me, “I am going soon! Do 
you want to send a message to the 
boy?” I had never thought of it be- 
fore, but of course I sent the message. 
And I am sure it was delivered.—WiI- 
liam M. Curry in “The Pastor’s Cor- 
ner. 
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I have received so many requests for 
information about the worship hour in 
our three-period session religious edu- 
cational plan that I take time to answer 
them all in one article. 

These questions have had to do with 
such matters as the following: 


How is it possible to run a worship 
period that is interesting and helpful to 
both adults and little children? 

Can the child’s attention be kept? 

If it is useful to the children, does it 
not bore the adults? 

What is the actual program used? 

Answer—Readers should understand 
that our religious educational work is 
set up on what we call a “three-period 
session plan.” In essence this means 
that the religious educational period on 
Sunday runs from 10:30, when our 
church starts, through to 1. o’clock, 
when the so-called church school closes. 
These two hours and a half are divided 
into three periods—one worship period 
and two periods of instruction. The 
worship period runs from 10:30 to 
11:15. At 11:15 the children fourteen 
years of age and under march out and 
go to their classrooms for instruction. 
The second period, which is a period of 
instruction, lasts for three-quarters of 
an hour, when an intermission of ten 
minutes is given. The third period is 
a period of instruction which lasts 
from 12:10 to 1:00, 


Gains Through the Plan 


It is with the first or worship period 
that I deal here. This worship hour is 
an attempt on our part to gain certain 
things which we did not feel satisfied 
that we were gaining under the old 
plan. We do feel we have gained cer- 
tain things. 

First, we gain in reverence. The old 
opening exercises held by departments 
in our church school were not calcu- 
lated to develop a spirit of reverence. 
In the first place, the room equipment 
naturally provided for instruction pur- 
poses is not necessarily the room you 
would choose to aid you to create the 
mood of reverence. In our plant the 
room particularly calculated to impress 
those entering it with the mood of wor- 
ship is our auditorium. Therefore, 
when the children come as they do at 
10:30 with their parents and sit with 
them in the auditorium during the gen- 
eral worship hour, we are putting at 
their disposal the best material equip- 
ment we have to create the reverential 
mood. That it is a gain over the other, 
all of us can testify. 

Second, not only are the children 
more reverent but they enter more in- 
teligently into the act of worship. We 
make it a point, at the beginning of 
each fall term to have the pastor talk 
to the children on the subject of wor- 
ship. This, while ostensibly directed to 
the children, is helpful to the older 
people as well, and gives us an oppor- 
tunity to instruct all who are present 
in the actual technique as well as the 
Spirit of public worship. 
third, we have found that it is pos- 
sible to secure a large participation on 


the part of the children in the actual 
acts of worship such as scripture read- 
ing, responsive reading, singing and 
thoughtful attention to the prayer. 

Fourth, we have no doubt that the 
average child gets from our general ser- 
vice of worship a far deeper apprecia- 
tion of God’s presence and a realization 
that he is in God’s house for worship 
purposes than he ever did when the 
worship period was confined to the 
opening exercises of the church school. 
While some opening exercises were 
real worship hours it was difficult for 
us to provide for each department a 
leader sufficiently trained in leadership 
to insure a reverential conduct of that 
period, and the usually uncarpeted 
floors of our class rooms and moveable 
chairs normally used for class room 
purposes made a combination in which 
it was difficult to secure quiet as it can 
in the auditorium. Further where chil- 
dren are alone in a room it is not as 
easy to secure quiet and reverence we 
find as where a proportion of adults are 
present. 

Fifth, the children also gain greatly 
in appreciation of the fact that the 
church belongs to the child and the 
child to the church instead of the old 
impression that the church belongs to 
the older people and the Sunday school 
to the children. We are trying in our 
work to put the child in the midst; to 
make him feel that he belongs in the 
church from childhood. When he par- 
ticipates in the central act of Sabbath 
worship with all of the best equipment 
and leadership the church has to offer, 
he comes to feel a new sense of per- 
sonal interest in the ownership of the 
church itself. 


Sixth, our form of worship gives to 
the minister an opportunity to person- 
ally instruct all the children of the 
church regularly from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath. Not only can he lead them in the 
acts of public worship but he can great- 
ly stimulate their interest in the scrip- 
ture, in its memorization, in the hymn. 
ology of the church and, in a simple 
fashion, he can instruct the children in 
some of the great cardinal reasons or 
motives for public worship. 

Seventh, our method gives to the min- 
ister a direct opportunity week by 
week to make his appeal to the parents 
of the children in the child’s presence 
for the parental cooperation in the mat- 
ter of religious education. This is one 
of the great by-products and objectives 
of our plan. 

Eighth, it places the whole church 
back of the religious educational pro- 
gram. The work of training the chil- 
dren in worship in the first period can 
be definitely dovetailed on to that of 
the church school in the other two 
periods. 

Results in Attendance 


That the results of the method have 
been wholesome and effective, both in 
interesting and holding the child, and 
do not ruin the service for the older 
people is evidenced by the fact that we 
now have between 200 and 350 children 


morning service, where we used to have 
from thirty to forty. Further than 
that, we have more older people attend- 
ing service than ever before. Our 
morning congregations will run between 
800 and 1,000 of those over fourteen 
years of age and from 300 to 350 under 
fourteen. The children are not segre- 
gated, as I have said, but are urged to 
come and sit with their parents. The 
old family pew idea is almost repro- 
duced in its entirety in our morning 
service. 
A Monthly Emphasis 

Our year’s work for this period is set 
up by months. Each month we have a 
particular subject which is central and 
around which the work of the month 
centers. For instance, in October of 
this last year, the central theme was 
“Worship”; November, “Thanksgiv- 
ing”; December, “Giving”; January, 
“Service”; February, “Loyalty”; March 
“Missions”; April, “Resurrection”; 
May, “Prayer”; June, “Temperance, 
Self Control,” etc. There are several 
things that center around this general 
theme. A block of scripture which 
bears upon that theme is selected as the 
memory scripture for the month. It is 
used as a responsive reading at each 
service of the month. The children are 
urged to learn it. In addition to that 
there is a memory hymn that bears on 
the same theme. It is used each Sun- 
day of that month as the children’s 
hymn and is sung as a recessional. 

On the first Sunday of the month the 
pastor takes the scripture and _ the 
hymn and gives a simple explanation 
of what they mean, particularly as re- 
lated to the general theme. By the 
second Sunday some one child is usual- 
ly invited to come to the pulpit and re- 
peat the special memory passage. This 
usually occurs in connection with the 
period in the service where the minister 
is giving his talk to the children. On 
the third Sunday of the month, all the 
children of the congregation who can 
repeat the scripture are invited to come 
to the platform and repeat it in uni- 
son. On the fourth Sunday the congre- 
gation is asked to repeat it in unison. 

On the first Sunday of the month the 
memory scripture and memory hymn 
are printed in full on the calendar. The 
pastor asks the children and parents 
to take these to their homes and at 
family prayers and on Sunday after- 
noon to learn to recite and sing the 
scripture and hymn. 

Of Interest to Children 


Another feature which makes the 
service of interest to the child is the 
simple fact that we pay some attention 
to the child instead of ignoring him. 
Often when a hymn is given out the 
minister asks the children to take the 
hymn books, find the hymn and follow 
in the singing. The responsive reading 
is usually set up so that the pastor 
reads the first section; the children the 
second section; and the congregation 
at large the third section. The prayer 
includes petitions that are normal 
when it is recognized that a section of 
the congregation is composed of chil- 


under fourteen years of age, in our dren under fourteen. 


(Continued on Page 524) 
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(Continued from Page 521) 

Again, a feature that is always in- 
teresting is the minister’s talk to the 
children. As I have pointed out, it cen- 
ters around some phase of the theme 
for the month. There are various ways 
of handling it. For instance, stories 
may be told illustrating the theme; or 
a guess-who story from the scripture 
may be chosen which illustrates the 
monthly theme of worship or gratitude 
or giving, etc. For example: A Bible 
story illustrating gratitude may be 
chosen. The minister tells the story 
without including any names. If he 
were to refer to David, instead of call- 
ing him by name, he would say “a cer- 
tain king of an ancient country,” etc. 
When he has finished the story the 
children are invited to fill in the names. 
To illustrate further, the minister says 
“How many children present think they 
know the name of the king referred to 
in the story?” The children will raise 
their hands. Some chi!d is then select- 
ed to answer. This method secures at- 
tention on the part of the children, in- 
spires them to familiarize themselves 
with the Bible stories, creates a sense 
of pride in the parents in seeing that 
their children are able to answer the 
questions, and keeps the children all 
over the auditorium interested in know- 
ing whether they themselves know the 
answers or, if not, what other child will 
have them correctly. We have used 
many other methods. These are suf- 
ficient to indicate the different types of 
captivating children’s interest and re- 
lating the pastor’s talk to our religious 
educational program. 

Children’s Recessional 


Probably the most impressive, and 
in some ways, the most useful feature 
of our worship period is the children’s 
recessional. At the period in the ser- 
vice when the time has come for the 
children under fourteen to go to their 
departments, a recessional hymn is 
sung. The audience remains seated. 
When the prelude of the hymn is being 
played by the organist the children all 
over the auditorium rise and make their 
way to the aisles, going out the aisles 
quietly to the foyer in the rear of the 
auditorium. 

Seated together in the back of the 
auditorium, in charge of two or three 
people, is the Junior Choir. This is a 
group selected from the departments 
under fourteen years of age, selected 
because of vocal ability and willingness 
to come and rehearse regularly week by 
week. The rehearsal is in the afternoon 
after school. More children want to 
join this choir than we can find place 
for. While we have not gowned them 
as yet, we are planning to do so. 

When the time comes to sing the re- 
cessional hymn the Junior Choir starts 
to sing, at the same time marching 
down the side aisle towards the pul- 
pit. The hymn they sing is the memory 
hymn for the month. While they carry 
their calendars with the words written 
out most of them have memorized the 
words of the hymn. As they pass 
down the aisle the other children from 
the foyer fall in behind them, two by 
two, led by the littlest ones in charge 
of our elementary supervisor. ’ 

The procession moves down toward 
the front of the church, passes across 
in front of the pulpit. As the children 





come to the front the ministers rise— 


though the rest of the congregation is 
seated. The pastors step to the front 
of the platform, and the children as 
they pass almost invariably greet them 
with a quiet smile, which is one of the 
greatest ‘nspirations that any minister 
can have. After passing the pulpit the 
children march down the center aisle of 
the church and out. In this way every 
child in the recessional passes down to 
the front of the church and past the 
ministers. As the singing of the chil- 
dren’s choir dies away as it passes from 
the auditorium, the main choir and 
congregation take up the words of the 
recessional hymn and sing it through 
to the conclusion. The children’s choir 
can be used also for special numbers 
if desired. For instance at our Christ- 
mas service, the children brought their 
white gifts to the service, a manger 
was placed in front of the pulpit, the 
children’s choir marched to the front 
standing on both sides of the manger 
sang Christmas carols as the other chil- 
dren marched by depositing their gifts 
in the manger. 
(Concluded Next Month) 





An Illuminating Treasurer’s 
Report 

The treasurer’s report of the Ocean 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York, is one of the most com- 
plete we have examined. It is presented 
in three exhibits. Exhibit “A” is the 
statement of assets and liabilities. Ex- 
hibit “B” gives the condition of the ac- 
counts of the various funds of the 
church including maintenance, benevo- 
lence, communion, building and the re- 
serve for mortgages. The report shows 
the amount on hand at the beginning of 
the year and the receipts and expendi- 
tures. Exhibit “C” is the statement of 
the receipts and disbursements for the 
year, giving what many treasurers con- 
sider as a complete report. 

Exhibit “A” is so unusual in a church 
report that we are reproducing it. It 
contains information that every mem- 
ber ought to know. As a rule very few 
church members are able to give a 
proper appraisement of the property 
values of their own church compared 
with the liabilities. We reproduce this 
part of the report. 

















A. EUGENE BARTLETT, 
JOY MAKER 


HE Joy Maker’s Mission is 

to bring back something of 
the radiance that was in the early 
church. 

The Joy Maker knocks at the 
door of your church with a Mes- 
sage from the Master. A New 
Evangelism that brings members, 
money, new spirit. 

Send for the program of the 
Seven Wonderful Days and see if 
there is a date in 1928 for your 
church! 

A. EUGENE BARTLETT 

Joy Maker 
77 Fairgrove Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 














DROPPED IN A CENT 


“Old Deacon Horner, he sat in the cor- 
ner, 
As the contribution box passed by; 
Sweetly content he dropped in a cent 
And said, ‘What a good churchman 
am I!”—Calendar, Old First 
Church, Sandusky, Ohio. 





“There is no use in wasting time on 
any young man who drinks, no matter 
how exceptional his talents.”—Andrew 
Carnegie. 


EXHIBIT “A” 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
ASSETS 
Real Estate: 
nich wading and lot... $137,500.00 
ce | rn Pe SS Ress 13,750.00 
a ee re TL 13,200.00 
5 Sele ee ass een 46,750.00 
i a a ee 19,800.00 
—————_ $231,000.00 
Accounts receivable (current expenses) ________________ 1,669.77 
Accounts receivable (building fund) this includes the bal- 
fe ERAS ee 8,165.70 
ere oT E> TOR 1,186.54 
$242,022.01 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable (miscellaneous)______________________ $ 90.00 
Reserve for interest on mortgages____.______._._________ 1,087.15 
Mortgages payable: 
ee ee ee. $ 44,000.00 
Congregational Church Building Society____________ 8,500.00 
47,500.00 
77.15 
Excess of assets over liabilities.....................___ * on pa.36 





$242,022.01 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 


Selected by Rev. Paul F. Boller 














JESUS AND THE SEA 





How often the Great Teacher taught 
by the side of the sea! Read again the 
story of His life and recall His experi- 
ences with His disciples and with others 
on the Sea of Galilee or along its shores. 
One of His last earthly acts was to 
build a little campfire by the side of this 
inland lake and cook some fish for their 
breakfast. Sometimes He _ preached 
from a boat to the eager men, women 
and children who stood on the shore. 
At times He experienced a great storm 
on the sea and seemed to rejoice in it 
and in the opportunity it gave Him to 
teach lessons of trustfulness. What of 
the lesson He gave at the well in 
Samaria as He taught the woman of 
the water of life? Do you remember 
how He used the experience of fisher- 
men to lead them on to be fishers of 
men? Go out next summer and do as 
the Master did; you also may become 
fishers of men.—E. A. Brooks in “A 
Handbook of the Outdoors”; George H. 
Doran Co. 





UNSUSPECTED ENEMIES 





Professor Henry Drummond in “Trop- 
ical Africa” has a thought-stirring pas- 
sage. He tells of the devastating havoc 
of the white ant, that works unseen 
until its ruinous assault has wrecked 
the infested structure. “One may never 
see the insect possibly in the flesh, for 
it lives underground. But its ravages 
confront one at every turn. You build 
your house, perhaps, and for a few 
months fancy you have pitched on the 
one solitary site in the country where 
there are no white ants. But one day 
suddenly the door-post totters, and 
lintel and rafter come down with a 
crash. You look at a section of the 
wrecked timbers, and discover that the 
whole inside is eaten clean away. The 
apparently solid logs of which the rest 
of the house is built are now mere cyl- 
inders of bark, and through the thickest 
of them you can push your little finger.” 
It is the tragedy of ruin wrought by 
unsuspected enemies.—W. E. Blackburn 
in “Invincible Love”; George H. Doran 
Co. 





LOVE ON BOARD THE VESSEL 





Charles Lamb counselled his readers 
to “get the writings of John Woolman 
by heart.” Here is a passage from the 
journal of that New Jersey Quaker, 
written about 1740, when he was quite 
a young man: “I looked upon the works 
of God in His visible creation and an 
awfulness covered me; my heart was 
tender and often contrite, and universal 
love to my fellow creatures increased 
in me; this will be understood by such 
who have trodden in the same path.” 
He describes further how in the closing 
months of his life he crossed the ocean 
to London in a small sailing vessel. 

rom scruples of conscience he would 
not aecept the cabin comforts which his 


friends offered him, but endured five 
weeks in the steerage instead. All 
through the voyage the journal reveals 
how his whole soul was brimming over 
with affection and compassion for the 
rough sailors among whom he lived, 
how tenderly and pitifully he entered 
into their hardships and their tempta- 
tions. On that Atlantic passage as- 
suredly they had Love on board as a 
messmate in the verson of John Wool- 
man.—T. H. Darlow in “The Love of 
God”; George H. Doran Co. 





THE FOLLY OF RESENTMENT 





Some children were playing in the 
park. A small boy came flying down a 
sloping asphalt walk on his scooter, the 
very embodiment of joy. At the foot of 
the hill he lost control and swerved 
into the curb, pitching headlong on the 
grass at the side. He arose unhurt but 
with the terrible marks of anger on his 
face, went back to the curb and deliber- 
ately kicked it with all his might. Of 
course, then he hurt himself and howled 
with pain and resentment. 

All of which is characteristic of many 
people far older than the little boy. 
They resent injuries, especially injuries 
to their self-esteem, even when they are 
due to their own blunders and are in- 
flicted by the impersonal laws of na- 
ture. 

The same thing applies to the harbor- 
ing of personal grudges. The amount 
of energy and mental power wasted on 
resentment of one sort or another would 
suffice for the carrying out of many 
noble projects.—Henry and Tertius Van 
Dyke in “Light My Candle’; Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 





A MAN MAY COME BACK 





It is the writer’s privilege, on occa- 
sion, to address the audience of a rescue 
mission that bears the name of that re- 
markable individual, Jerry McAuley. 
The most impressive thing in those 
meetings is not the address, but the 
calm, unboastful words of experience 
of men who have fought their way back 
from the depths. “I was nine years in 
Sing Sine prison before Christ came 
into my life,” says a fine looking fellow 
of forty-odd years of age, “and now all 
things are new. My grocery store is at 
on Eighth avenue, and this woman 
beside me is my little wife. If you 
doubt what I am saying, ask her about 
it after the meeting.” 

His testimony breaks the ice, and 
perhaps twenty times in the next half 
hour similar experiences are repeated. 
Redemption has full sway as men and 
women tell of victory through defeat. 
This is but one lighthouse on the Ghetto 
among many, where similar scenes are 
witnessed nightly. These humble meet- 
ings thunder the truth, “A man may 
come back.”— Ward Adair in “Vital 
Messages in Modern Books”; Associa- 
tion Press. 





HOW EXPERIENCE ENRICHES 
LIFE 





A story is told of the artist Turner, 
that one day he invited Charles Kings- 
ley into his studio to see a picture of a 
storm at sea. Kingsley was rapt in ad- 
miration: “How did you do it, Turner?” 
he exclaimed. Turner answered: “I 
wished to paint a storm at sea, so I 
went to the coast of Holland and en- 
gaged a fisherman to take me out in 
his boat in the next storm. The storm 
was brewing, and I went down to his 
boat and bade him bind me to its mast. 
Then he drove the boat out into the 
teeth of the storm. The storm was so 
furious that I longed to lie down in the 
bottom of the boat and allow it to blow 
over me. But I could not; I was bound 
to the mast. Not only did I see that 
storm and feel it, but it blew itself into 
me, till I became part of the storm. 
And then I came back and painted that 
picture.” Turner’s experience is a par- 
able of life. Life is sometimes sun- 
shine; sometimes pleasure, sometimes 
pain; sometimes defeat, sometimes vic- 
tory. Life is a great mingling of hap- 
piness and tragic storm. He who comes 
out of it rich in living is he who dares 
to accept it all, to face it all, to let it 
blow its power and its mystery and its 
tragedy into the inmost recesses of his 
soul.—Bishop Slattery in “In Time of 
Sorrow”; The Macmillan Co. 





GOD’S LOVE MADE REAL 


In her “Life of Edward Irving” Mrs. 
Oliphant tells us how he once went to 
visit a young man in Glasgow who was 
dying of consumption. When he en- 
tered the sick room, the great preacher 
went up to the bedside, and looking 
into the face of the patient, said softly 
but earnestly, “George, God loves you; 
be assured of this, God loves you.” 
After the visitor had left, the young 
man’s sister came in and found her 
brother in a tearful ecstasy not to be 
described. “What do you think? Mr. 
Irving says God loves me!” cried the 
dying lad, overwhelmed with the con- 
fused pathetic joy of that great dis- 
covery which had brought glory into 
the chamber of death.—T. H. Darlow in 
“The Love.of God’; George H. Doran 
Co. 








THE INSIGHT OF GOD 





It was said of Michael Angelo that 
when a friend found him rough-hewing 
a shapeless block of marble in his 
workshop and asked him what he was 
doing, he replied, “I am letting the 
angel out.” The artist’s eyes saw hid- 
den in the massive block the delicate 
beauty of those angelic figures with 
which he was to adorn the facade of an 
Italian cathedral. He saw them, he 
could release them. But no other eyes 
could see them yet.—F. W. Drake in 
oe Spirit of Glory”; Longmans, Green 

oO. 
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Moving Pictures and the Church 


Summer School of Visual Education 


HE enormous possibilities of 

moving pictures in the church 

and Sunday school is today every- 
where recognized. If there has been 
a weakness in their use it can usually 
be traced to inexperience in the tech- 
nique of operation or limitation of 
proper films. It is of great interest to 
every reader to know that the Summer 
School of Visual Education conducted 
by the DeVry Corporation emphasizes 
these very things. 

The school is held in the Japanese 
Room and Roof Garden Parkway Hotel, 
at the corner of Lincoln Park West and 
Garfield avenue, Chicago, June 27 to 
July 1. No fees of any kind are 
charged but it is necessary to send your 
name to Mr. A. P. Hollis, director of 
the school, 1111 Center street, Chicago, 
so that plans can be made for your ac- 
commodation. In connection with the 
school a special conference on religious 
education will be held on June 27. 


The announcement of the staff of in- 
struction for the school is a sufficient 
endorsement of the thoroughness with 
which it studies the entire field of visual 
education. 

Monday, June 27, to Friday, July 1 

Staff of Instruction 

A. P. “ollis, M. S., Director-Author 
of “Motion Pictures for Instruction” 
(Century Company), formerly Director 
Visual Instruction, State College, Far- 
go, North Dakota. 

B. A. Augbinbaugh, Supervisor of 
Visual Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. W. Balduf, Dean, Central Y. M. 
C. A. College, Chicago, Illinois. 

T. M. Beaird, Director, Bureau of 
Visual Education, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Abraham Bowers, Head of Ameri- 
canization Dept., Central Y. M. C. A., 
Chicago. 

Professor Clyde A. Brown, Principal, 
Spry School, Chicago. 

Eugene Cour, Staff Photographer, 
Pathe News, Chicago. 

C. R. Crakes, Director, Visual Educa- 
tion, Moline, Illinois. 

H. A. DeVry, President of The DeVry 
Corporation, Chicago. 

Miss Marie Goodenough, Secretary, 
Screen Advertisers Association (De- 
partmental of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World), Chicago. 

Nelson L. Greene, Editor, Education- 
al Screen, Chicago. 

A. E. Gundelach, Vice President of 
The DeVry Corporation, Chicago. 

Dudley Grant Hays, Director, Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, Public 
School, Chicago, IIl. 

C. F. Holan, State Director, Visual 
Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 

H. L. Koecser, Visual Education Ser- 
vice, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Miss Amelia Metsener, Curator, Edu- 
cational Museum, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mrs. Charles J. Moore, Director, De- 


partment Visual Instruction, University 
of Texas, Austin. 

Otto Nelson, Head of Projection De- 
partment of the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. E. Patterson, Director, Collection 
of Visual Material, Chicago Public Li- 


brary. 
Dr. J. J. Weber, Author of “Com- 


parative Effectiveness of Some Visual 
Aids.” 

F. S. Wythe, Director, Neighborhood 
Motion Picture Service, New York City. 

G. J. Zehrung, Director, Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, National Council Y. M. C. 
A., New York City. 

Others who will speak during the 
week are Father Raymond Wilhelmi, 
Our Lady of Victory Rectory, Chicago; 
C. T. Chapman, Staff Photographer, 
Paramount Newsreel; Mrs. Lynde C. 
Barnett, Director, Visual Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; A. H. Pritzlaff, Dean of Boys, 
Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago. 


How the Church Can Help 

There are three lines of action open 
to the church, it seems to me: First, 
do nothing—the hands-off policy. This 
is unthinkable; a subject of such vital 
concern to so many people cannot be 
foreign to the church. Second, line up 
on some legal censorship bill and work 
for effective legislation. Personally I 
believe that the less legislating we do 
in regard to art, education and religion 
the better for civilization when viewed 
in true perspective. Such a course is 
not constructive and brings its own 
Nemesis. Finally, we can throw the 
weight of our influence on the side of 
those persons and groups, especially 
inside the theater, who are working for 
better things. This course recommends 
itself to us for fair trial and I believe it 
will prove effective in application. The 
best reformation is always from the 
inside out and not from the outside in. 
—Alice Ames Winter in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


“Best Ten” Pictures of 1926 

Selection by 218 screen critics of ten 
motion pictures as the best of 1926 and 
of 134 others for place on the year’s 
honor roll has been announced by Film 
Daily, the trade paper which made the 
canvass. 

The results were as follows: 


Picture Votes 
NI tO nace ik Bs casks cies 169 
EOE oes co) 114 
Tee Bie Parade..............- 108 
Rt at 108 
ES renee: anc 100 
ibeee Ae a ee os 95 
The Volga Boatman_________-_ 94 
What Price Glory____.__.___-_ 66 
ji |, a ae ee 62 
ee ee eee eee 49 


A number of other outstanding pic- 
tures which appeared in the late months 


had not sufficient showing to be seen 
by many cities. These will undoubted- 
ly figure in next year’s scoring. 

The critics who voted write for trade 
and fan publications, newspapers and 
national magazines. Every section of 
the United States was represented. The 
number of cities and towns covered in 
the poll was 108 and the newspapers 
represented circulations of many mil- 
lions. 

Visual Education Required in Ohio 

Without the blowing of trumpets, but 
in its own quiet and scientific way, the 
educational world is adopting modern 
visual education methods as part and 
parcel of the equipment of modern edu- 
cation. For years state-aided high 
schools have had to meet certain definite 
requirements as to laboratory and 
library equipment, number and grade of 
teachers employed, etc. A ten-year period 
of patient experimentation with the edu- 
cational motion picture, in university 
laboratories and countless school rooms, 
has now demonstrated beyond cavil, the 
logic of the next step—adding visual 
education equipment as a legal require- 
ment for receiving state aid. This has 
now happened in Ohio, and after Jan- 
uary Ist of next year no high school 
can receive Class A grading without a 
specified minimum and quality of visual 
education equipment. 





Persistent Publicity 

Ministers who spend a few dollars 
mailing out some circulars and then 
complain that there is nothing in direct 
mail publicity for the church would do 
well to see how carefully the direct 
mail advertiser studies his field. In a 
recent issue of Publishing, Mr. M. J. 
Suttliff, Director of Mail Order Sales of 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., has this to say: 

Don’t send out one piece of advertis- 
ing and expect big results. 

“There is so much competition in 
selling by direct mail that the prepara- 
tion of productive sales material has 
become an art. 

“I have seen cases where a different 
letter will improve the results 50 per 
cent, a circular 25 per cent, and a card 
10 per cent. We try different combina- 
tions until we find a most productive 
one. When this has been found we do 
not change a single word, color of the 
paper or ink in the subsequent mailing. 
The other point is not to be afraid to 
spend money on your sales literature. 
It is a well known fact that ‘color pays.’ 
Every cent spent in making literature 
attractive is repaid by a proportionate 
increase in returns.” 





RALLY DAY SUPPLIES 


It is not too early to lay plans for Rally 
Day. Your Sunday school will appreciate 
the latest and the best in Invitation Post 
Cards, Souvenirs, Buttons, Bangles, Flags, 
Programs, ete. Write for circular. 

We do all kinds of printing. Let us have 
your requirements. Prompt delivery on sin- 
gle and duplex church collection envelopes. 
Write for anything in church and Sunday 
school supplies. 


THE SNETHEN PRESS 





613 W. Diamond St., N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WHAT TO DO IN JUNE 


A Department of Reminders 

















Special Days 
June 5—Whitsunday. 
June 12—Trinity Sunday. 
June 13—St. Barnabas’ Day. 
June 24—The Nativity of John the 


Baptist. 
June 29—St. Peter 
Apostles. 
June 12—Children’s Day. 
Commencement Day. 


and St. Paul, 





“Then let us, one and all, be con- 
tented with our lot, 

June is here this morning, and the 
sun is shining hot. 

Oh! let us fill our hearts up with 
the glory of the day, 

And banish ev’ry doubt and care 
and sorrow far away.” 


Children’s Day 


First and foremost comes Children’s 
Day. This should be one of the great 
occasions of the year. It is well worth 
combining the Sunday school hour and 
the church hour in one great service in 
which the children of the church and 
Sunday school are given the limelight. 
Have a committee in charge of the 
program, and arrange the very best 
exercises that your equipment and tal- 
ent will warrant. Decorate the church 
profusely. The classes of the interme- 
diate department will be glad to go out 
to the highways to gather wild flowers 
and decorate. Have some singing 
canaries in this bower of June flowers. 
Make the church so attractive that the 
children will forever carry the memory 
of the day with them. Banish all 
adults from the program, and let the 
little tots have the stage. It does not 
matter if they make mistakes, forget, 
or even execute some antics. Just re- 
member that Jesus said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Perhaps it might 
be better for our religion if there was 
more of the unconscious spontaneity of 
the little tots about it. 


Commencement Day 

The second glorious occasion that 
comes in June is commencement day. 
Especially is this an important occasion 
in the smaller communities, where sev- 
eral churches, or possibly all of them, 
will unite in a great union service for 
the graduating class. All the ministers 
cannot preach the commencement ser- 
mon, but there is a good opportunity for 
a sermon on educational ideals at this 
season of the year. 


The College Club 


Where churches have several young 
people away attending college or uni- 
versity, it is profitable to organize a 
College club which will include recent 
graduates from schools of higher edu- 
cation, and members of the high school 
upper classes who are expecting to go 
away to school after graduation, and 
those who are in college or university 
at the present time. This club can be 








THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 
By Paul H. Yourd 








About the middle of June a new 
sound is heard throughout the 
land that rivals the shriek of 
factory whistle, and the roar of 
daily traffic. It is the shrill, ex- 
ultant shout of youth on the last 
day of school. 

It is as much as one’s life is 
worth to try to stem the crowd 
that hurtles forth from the school 
and rushes whooping down the 
street in the abandon of freedom. 

For the youngsters, school is 
out for the summer. For the dig- 
nified seniors, it is over forever, 
for it is commencement time. 

Commencement! 

What a season of joy to thou- 
sands of young people all over the 
country! Senior vacation—lessons 
all done, exams all through. No 
more stuffy class rooms to en- 
dure, nor dull teachers! New 
suits and new dresses and new 
hats! Pictures and class pins and 
dances and class day, and finally, 
the diploma! 

Shall we prick the bubble? 


Commencement Day, rather 
than celebrating the close of one’s 
education, really symbolizes the 
matriculation of the student in 
the University of Life. The course 
is stiffer than any before at- 
tempted. The problems are real, 
and vital to existence. The teach- 
ers are stern and hard, and take 
delight in flunking the dullard. 
Success is attained only by the 
hardest kind of application, and 
only real hard work counts. 











organized, and through it contact can 
be had with the returning students. 
Within a week after they come home 
a party should be arranged for them. 


Outdoor Activities 

Everybody who can get out of doors 
at this time of the year likes to do so, 
especially the boys and girls. The Sun- 
day school classes should be encouraged 
to have some type of outdoor activities, 
an afternoon’s hike, a wild flower ex- 
cursion to the woods, or something of 
this nature. 


Vacation Bible School 


The Daily Vacation Bible School is 
no longer an experiment. It has been 
successfully tried out in many places, 
and there are well developed programs 
for practically everv type of school. It 
is impossible, with the limited space at 
hand, to go into detail here, but the 
opportunity is so great that it should 
not be overlooked, and the wide-awake 
minister will thoroughly investigate the 
possibilities of his community for such 
an enterprise. 








Summer Camps 


It is hard to estimate the value of 
the right kind of summer camp in the 
development of young people. Infor- 
mation in regard to camps should al- 
ready have been made. Nearly every 
denomination conducts camps or con- 
ferences. And in addition there are 
Boy Scout camps and Campfire Girls’ 
camps, and Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
camps. These are scattered all over 
the country. A survey of your young 
people and their interests will reveal 
the type of camp to which they should 
be encouraged to go. Arrangements 
can be made with the church or with 
the Sunday school to pay a part or all 
of the expenses entailed. If the dis- 
tance to the camp is not too great, the 
young people can be transported there 
by automobiles donated in the service 
of youth. 

Summer Services 

If the evening service has been a 
battle through the winter, what must 
it be in the summer? Every minister 
knows. Why not try something differ- 
ent? If you have a church lawn, have 
a series of outdoor meetings. Better 
still, combine with neighboring churches 
for a summer of union evening services. 
Utilize the public park. Get a band 
and have a sacred concert. Always 
have a nearby church in readiness for 
the services if the weather should prove 
inclement. Loud speakers, if the com- 
munity is fortunate enough to own 
them, can be used to great advantage. 
With proper advertising, some very 
attractive outdoor meetings, that will 
have great appeal, can be held. 


Summer Supplies 


Now is the time to definitely engage 
those who will fill your pulpit during 
your summer vacation. If you are 
going to have a service all through the 
summer and have your pulpit occupied 
by a visitor, have all the details of the 
services worked out in advance so as 
to avoid embarrassment for the man 
who supplies for you. There are many 
little courtesies that will help, such as 
having him met at the hotel or the 
church, proper notice of his coming 
prepared for the press—those little de- 
tails that mean so much to you for the 
success of the services. There has been 
much carelessness here where the little 
courtesy means a lot. 


Look over the lists of new books that 
appear in the church papers. Spend a 
half day browsing around the _ book 
stores. Acquaint yourself with the new 
books that are coming out, and make 
a selection for summer reading. You 
will want, probably, some of the “best 
sellers.” A few novels to keep you in 
touch with the stuff that the general 
public are reading, some theology, more 
poetry and biography and philosophy— 
but why run through the catalogue? 
The point is, make a good selection so 
that after the summer is over you will 
have stored away a lot of material for 
use next fall and winter. 
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Liability for Building Debts 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


(Here each month, Mr. Street, a well- 
known legal writer, will discuss some 
recent court decision affecting the 
church. We know that these will be 
eagerly read by ministers and church 


trustees. ) 
* * ca 


EGAL rights and liabilities under 

a contract for the erection of a 

church building were discussed by 
the Texas Court of Civil Appeals in the 
recently decided case of Mood vs. 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 289 
South Western Reporter, 461. 

Certain changes in the plans were 
made during the progress of the work 
and one point involved in the case con- 
cerned the contractor’s right to pay 
for services in making the alterations. 
The court upheld his right to reasonable 
pay for work done in making changes 
intended to make the building more at- 
tractive and convenient. But, as to 
changes made necessary in order to 
make the structure safe, it was held 
that the contractor was not entitled to 
extra compensation. Having originally 
contracted to erect the building, he im- 
pliedly warranted that it could be safely 
constructed according to the original 
agreement and must bear the expense 
of any changes necessary to make that 
warranty good. 

It was further decided that, under the 
Texas statutes, no lien could be enforced 
against the church building for the 
services rendered. This decision rests 
on the point that the services were lim- 
ited to selecting materials and supervis- 
ing the work; the labor and material 
bills being paid by the church. It was 
intimated that had the builder furnished 
labor and materials a lien might have 
been enforced against the church prop- 
erty for the amount due him for the 
same. In passing, it is to be noted that 
under the laws of some states, church 
property is expressly exempted from 
mechanics’ liens. 

This was not an incorporated society. 
Therefore, the court held that all mem- 
bers who participated in the creation of 
the building debt, or assented to its 
creation, were individually liable. This 
point obviously suggests the importance 
to all solvent members of a church con- 
gregation of seeing to it that the or- 
ganization is incorporated. Otherwise, 
one or a few members may find them- 
selves mulcted for all of the debts of 
the society. 

An attempt to “stick” Mr. Stuckey, 
the pastor, for part of the debt failed. 
On this point the court said: 

“Appellee Stuckey was not pastor of 
the church in question at the time the 
contract under consideration was made, 


but was assigned to it while the build- 
ing was under construction. He was 
not a member of the local congregation 
he served. He was not a party to the 
contract and could not be liable as an 
obligor thereon, unless it was shown 
that after its execution he, for a valu- 
able consideration, assumed its bur- 
dens.” 





Songs for the Juniors 


Professor H. Augustine Smith in a 
recent conference recommended the fol- 
lowing hymns for the juniors in the 
Sunday school. They are drawn from 
several different classes of songs and 
children react to them in a pleasing 
way. 

O Beautiful for Spacious Skies. 

Tell Me the Story of Jesus. 

I Think When I Read That Sweet 
Story of Old. 

Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus. 

O Little Town of Bethlehem. 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God, 
mighty. ° 

For the Beauty of the Earth. 

This is My Father’s World. 

We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations. 


Al- 


Count the Pennies 


The Church of the Mediator of Phil- 
adelphia makes a rather unique an- 
nouncement regarding its Sunday 


School offering of Easter 1926. It re- 
ports the following: 
nD ores 8 ey 7317 
SS eS a eee ee ere 1292 
LO ae ee ee a 836 
ae ene ee 489 
= ee ee 60 


The balance of the offering was in 
checks and bills. The suggestion is that 
the givers of pennies substitue larger 
coins in the offering for this year. 
Why not dissect your offering in this 
way after some great festival? 


The March Hare 


This is a game for church night or 
social functions of the church. Rev. C. 
Wendling Hastings of the Presbyterian 
Church, Weston, Ohio, vouches for it as 
a fun producer. ; 

A blank sheet of paper is given each 
person and he is asked to draw the pic- 
ture of a march hare. It is well to ex- 
plain that this hare is a species of a 
rabbit. When the drawing is finishes 
he passes his drawing to his neighbor 
at his right for critical inspection. The 
neighbor will write down a one-line 
criticism. Then it goes to the second 
person at his right and so on around the 
circle. Then the papers are collected 
and the comments read aloud. 

The comments are the laugh pro- 
ducers. Here are a few produced at 
Weston. 

“Forgot its whiskers.” 

“Bottom too flat.” 

“Tt was to be a rabbit.” 

“Tt is a cucumber.” 

“Looks like a sprouted potato.” 





id | Do’’ 


Are You a Man or Woman Whose 
Word Is as Good as Gold? 

That is—when you make a promise, 

do you intend to keep it? 
Let’s See 

Here is part of the promise you 
made to God when you joined the 
church: ; 

Do you promise, in order to live such 
a life of holy obedience, that you will be 
diligent in your attendance upon all the 
appointed means of grace, in the per- 
formance of all duty as it may be made 
known to you; that you will give the 
Church of the Lord Jesus supreme 
loyalty, separating yourself from all 
associations you may find to be a hin- 
drance to godliness and the perform- 
ance of Christian duties? 

Your answer was “I Do.” 

Can you keep this promise without 
attending church and prayer-meeting’ 

Is your word Good? Is your promise 


to God less binding than to your 
banker? 
Think This Over 
—From Weekly Calendar, First 


Presbyterian Church, Oil City, Pa. 














ARE YOU A LEADER? | 








of Christian Leadership. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 





Leadership is largely a question of Training 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


Has prepared more than 3,000 men and women for positions | 
Every opportunity for success is 
offered to high-grade students desiring to enter the Ministry, 
or other branches of Christian Service. 


Full information gladly furnished 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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The Light of the World’ 


A Sermon by Phillips Brooks 


Then spake Jesus again unto them, 
saying, I am the Light of the World; 
he that followeth me shall not walk in 
Darkness, but shall have the Light of 
Life—John 8:12. 


‘NOMETIMES Jesus gathers his 
work and ‘nature up in one de- 
scriptive word, and offers it, as 

it were out of a wide-open hand, com- 
plete to His disciples. In such a word 
all the details of His relation to the 
soul and to the world are comprehen- 
sively included. As the disciple listens 
and receives it, he feels all his 


our present Christianity is an embodi- 
ment of that conception, how far it 
fails of it, how certain it is in being 
ever truer and truer to that conception 
that the faith of Christ must come to 
be the Master of the soul and of the 
world. 

We may begin, then, by considering 
what would be the idea of Christ and 
his relation to the world which we 
should get if this were all we knew of 
him—if he as yet had told us nothing 
of himself but what is wrapped up in 


world, on which it shines, and whose 
essential character and glory it dis- 
plays. 

Do you see what I mean? When the 
sun rose this morning it found the 
world here. It did not make the world. 
It did not fling forth on its earliest ray 
this solid globe, which was not and 
would not have been but for the sun’s 
rising. What did it do? It found the 
world in darkness, torid and heavy and 
asleep; with powers all wrapped up in 
sluggishness; with life that was hard- 

ly better or more alive than death. 





fragmentary and scattered ex- 
periences drawing together and 
rounding into unity. As, having 


We are inaugurating a policy with this ser- 


heard it, he carries it forth with 
him into his life, he finds all fu- 
ture experiences claiming their 
places within it, and getting their 
meaning from it. Such words of 
Jesus are like spheres of crystal 
into which the world is gathered, 
and where the past and future, 
the small and great, may all be 
read. 


mon which we think will have general ap- 
proval of all of our readers. In each issue 
one article will appear which has been 
selected from the wealth of homiletic, philo- 
sophical or social material which has stood 
the test of time. We have decided on this 
policy not merely with the idea that such 
articles will be interesting for comparison 
but feeling that the present day preacher 
needs the tonic of sound thought and com- 
prehensive expression which these papers 


It seems to me as if there were 
days on which we wanted to set 
one of the comprehensive words 





will offer. 


The sun found this great sleeping 
world and woke it. It bade it be 
itself. It quickened every slow 
and sluggish faculty. It called 
to the dull streams, and said, 
“Be quick”; to the dull birds 
and bade them sing, to the 
dull fields and made them grow; 
to the dull men and bade them 
talk and think and work. It 
flashed electric invitation to the 
whole mass of sleeping power 
which really was the world, and 
summoned it to action. It did not 
make the world. It did not sweep 
a dead world off and set a live 








of Christ before our eyes and 
study it. There are days when we 
must give ourselves to some _ par- 
ticular detail of Christian truth or 
conduct. There are other days when 
we are faced by the question of the 
whole meaning of the Christian faith 
and its relation to the great world of 
life. Vague and perplexed the soul is 
to which its faith does not come with 
distinct and special touches, pressing 
directly on every movement of its life. 
But pure and petty is the soul which 
has no large conception of its faith, 
always abiding around and enfolding 
its details and giving them the dignity 
and unity they need. 

One of these comprehensive words 
of Jesus is our text this morning. 

I want to ask you then to think with 
me what Jesus means when he declares 
himself to be the “Light of the World” 
or the “Light of Life.” The words 
come down to us out of the old Hebrew 
temple where he spoke them first. They 
pierce into the center of our modern 
life. Nay, they have done much to 
make our modern life, and to make it 
different from the old Hebrew temple 
where they were spoken first. It will 


be good indeed if we can feel some- 


thing of the power that is in them, and 
understand how clear is the conception 
of Life which they include, how far 


these rich and simple words, “I am 
the Light of the World,” “I am _ the 
Light of Life.” They send us instant- 
ly abroad into the world of Nature. 
They set us on the hill-top watching 
the sunrise as it fills the east with 
glory. They show us the great plain 
flooded and beaten and quivering with 
the noonday sun. They hush and ele- 
vate us with the mystery and sweetness 
and suggestiveness of the evening’s 
glow. There could be no image so 
abundant in its meaning; no fact 
plucked from the world of Nature could 
have such vast variety of truth to tell; 
and yet one meaning shines out from 
the depth of the figure and irradiates 
all its messages. They all are true by 
its truth. What is that meaning? It 
is the essential richness and possibil- 
ity of the world and its essential be- 
longing to the sun. Light may be great 
and glorious in itself. The sun may 
be tumultuous with fiery splendor; the 
atmosphere may roll in billows of glory 
for its million miles; but light as re- 
lated to earth has its significance in 
the earth’s possibilities. The sun, as 
the world’s sun, is nothing without the 





From a volume entitled The Light of 
the World by Phillips Brooks, published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., and used by 
special permission from the publishers. 


world in its place. It did not 
start another set of processes unlike 
those which had been sluggishly mov- 
ing in the darkness. It poured strength 
into the essential processes which be- 
longed to the very nature of the 
earth which it illuminated. It glori- 
fied, intensified, fulfiled the earth; 
so that with the sun’s work in- 
complete, with part of the earth il- 
luminated and the rest lying in 
the darkness still, we can most easily 
conceive of the dark region looking in 
its half-life drowsily over the region 
which was flooded with light, and say- 
ing, “There, there is the true earth! 
That is the real planet. In light and 
not in darkness the earth truly is it- 
self.” 

That is the Parable of the Light. And 
now it seems to me to be of all im- 
portance to remember and assert all 
that to be distinctly a true parable of 
Christ. He says it is: “I am the Light 
of the World.” A thousand things 
that means. A thousand subtle, mystic 
miracles of deep and intricate relation- 
ship between Christ and humanity must 
be enfolded in those words; but over 
and behind and within all other mean- 
ings, it means this—the essential rich- 
ness and possibility of humanity and 
its essential belonging to Divinity. 
Christ is unspeakably great and glo- 
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rious in Himself. The glory which He 
had with His Father “before the world 
was,” of that we can only meditate 
and wonder; but the glory which he 
has had since the world was, the glory 
which He has had in relation to the 
world, is all bound up with the world’s 
possibilities, has all consisted in the 
utterance and revelation and _ fulfil- 
ment of capacities which were in the 
very nature of the world on which his 
light has shone. 

Do you see what I mean? Christ 
rises on a soul. Christ rises on the 
world. I speak in crude and superficial 
language. For the moment I make no 
account of the deep and sacred truth— 
the truth which alone is finally and 
absolutely true—that Christ has al. 
ways been with every soul and all the 
world. I talk in crude and superficial 
words, and say Christ comes to any 
soul or to the world. What is it that 
happens? If the figure of the Light 
is true, Christ when He comes finds 
the soul or the world really existent, 
really having within itself its holiest 
capabilities, really moving, though 
dimly and darkly, in spite of its hind- 
rances, in its true directions; and 
what He does for it is to quicken it 
through and through, to sound the 
bugle of its true life in its ears, to 
make it feel the nobleness of move- 
ments which have seemed to it ignoble, 
the hopefulness of impulses which 
have seemed hopeless, to bid it be it- 
self. The little lives which do in little 
ways that which the life of Jesus does 
completely, the noble characters of 
which we think we have the right to 
say that they are the lights of human 
history, this is true also of them. They 
reveal and they inspire. The worthless 
becomes full of worth, the insignifi- 
cant becomes full of meaning at their 
touch. They faintly catch the feeble 
refiection of His life who is the true 
Light of the World, the real illumina- 
tion and inspiration of humanity. 


But metaphors bewilder and embar- 
rass us when once we have caught their 
general meaning, and they begin to 
tempt us to follow them out into de- 
tails into which they were not meant to 
lead us. Let us then leave the figure, 
and try to grasp the truth in its com- 
plete simplicity and see what some of 
its applications are. The truth is that 
every higher life to which man comes, 
and especially the highest life in Christ, 
is in the true line of man’s humanity; 
there is no transportation to a foreign 
region. There is the quickening and 
fulfilling of what man by the very es- 
sence of his nature is. The more man 
becomes irradiated with Divinity, the 
more, not the less, truly he is man. 
The fullest Christian experience is 
simply the fullest life. To enter into 


it therefore is no wise strange. The 
wonder and the unnaturalness is that 
any child of God should live outside of 
it, and so in all his life should never be 
himself. 

When I repeat such truths they seem 
self-evident. No man, I think, denies 
them; and yet I feel the absence of 
their power all through men’s struggles 
for the Christian life. A sense of 
foreignness and unnaturalness and 
strangeness lies like a fog across the 
entrance of the divine country; a cer- 
tain wonder whether I, a man, have any 
business there; an unreality about it 
all; a break and gulf between what the 
world is and what we know it ought to 
be—all these elements in the obscurity, 
the feebleness, the vague remoteness, of 
religion. 

And yet how clear the Bible is about 
it all! How clear Christ is! It is re- 
demption and fulfilment which he comes 
to bring to man. Those are his words. 
There is a true humanity which is to 
be restored, and all those unattained 
possibilities are to be filled out. There 
is no human affection, of fatherhood, 
brotherhood, childhood, which is not 
capable of expressing divine relations. 
Man is a child of God, for whom his 
Father’s house is waiting. The whole 
creation is groaning and travailing till 
man shall be complete. Christ comes 
not to destroy but to fulfil. What is 
the spirit of such words as those? Is 
it not all a claiming of man through 
all his life for God? Is it not an as- 
sertion that just so far as he is not 
God’s he is not truly man? It is not a 
declaration that whatever he does in 
his true human nature, undistorted, 
unperverted, is divinely done, and 
therefore that the divine perfection of 
his life wiil be in the direction which 
these efforts of his nature indicate and 
prophesy? 

I bid you to think whether to clearly 
believe this would not make the world 
more full of courage and of hope. If 
you could thoroughly believe that the 
divine life to which you were called 
was the completion, and not the abro- 
gation and surrender, of your human- 
ity, would you not be more strong and 
eager in your entrance on it? If be- 
low the superficial currents which so 
tremendously draw us away from 
righteousness and truth we always felt 
the tug and majestic pressure of the 
profoundest currents setting toward 
righteousness and truth, would not our 
souls be stronger? Shall we not think 
that? Shall we leave it to doubting 
lips to tell about the “tendency which 
makes for righteousness”? Shall we 
not tell of it—we who believe in Christ, 
who made in His very being the decla- 
ration of the nativeness of righteous- 
ness to man, who bade all generations 


see in Him how the Son of Man is the 
Son of God in the foundation and in- 
tention of His life? 

Let us see how all this is true in 
various applications. Apply it first to 
the standards of character. We talk 
of Christian character as if it were 
some separate and special thing unat- 
tempted, unsuggested by the human 
soul until it became aware of Christ. 
There would come a great flood of 
light and reality into it all if we knew 
thoroughly that the Christian character 
is nothing but the completed human 
character. The Christian is nothing 
but the true man. Nothing but the 
true man, do I say? As if that were 
a little thing! As if man, with any in- 
flow of divinity, could be, could wish to 
be anything more or different from 
man! But we imagine a certain vague 
array of qualities which are to belong 
to the Christian life which are not the 
intrinsic human qualities; and so our 
Christian type becomes unreal, and our 
human type loses its dignity and great- 
ness. Human courage, human patience, 
human trustiness, human humility— 
these filled with the fire of God make 
the graces of the Christian life. We 
are still haunted by the false old dis- 
tinction of the natural virtues and the 
Christian graces. The Christian 
graces are nothing but the natural vir- 
tues held up into the light of Christ. 
They are made of the same stuff; they 
are lifted along the same lines; but 
they have found their pinnacle. They 
have caught their illumination which 
their souls desire. Manliness has not 
been changed into Godliness; it has ful- 
filled itself in Godliness. 

As soon as we understand all this, 
then what a great, clear thing salvation 
becomes. Its one idea is health. Not 
rescue from suffering, not plucking out 
of fire, not deportation to some strange, 
beautiful region where the winds blow 
with other influences and the skies 
drop with other dews, not the enchain- 
ing of the spirit with some _ unreal 
celestial spell, but health—the cool, 
calm vigor of the normal human life; 
the making of the man to be himself; 
the calling up out of the depths of his 
being and the filling with vitality of 
that self which is truly he—this is sa! 
vation! 

O course it all assumes that in this 
mixture of good and evil which we cal! 
Man, this motley and medley which we 
call human character, it is the good 
and not the evil which is the founda- 
tion color of the whole. Man is a son 
of God on whom the Devil has laid his 
hand, not a child of the Devil whom 
God is trying to steal. That is the first 
truth of all religion. That is what 
Christ is teaching everywhere and al- 
ways. “We called the _ chess-board 
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During March, a 
member of my staff 
was called to the 


GOAL—$25,000 


A CHURCH OF 99 MEMBERS RAISES $25,108 


CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 


(English Lutheran) 
Rochester, New York 
Rev. E. J. Kreider, Pastor 


RAISED—$25,108 





ae 





Church of the Resurrection, 
Rochester, N. Y.—our 13th 
campaign in that city—to con- 
duct a campaign for $25,000 for 
new building—result in 8 days 
—$25,108. 

A church of 99 members in a 
new community of young 
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903 East 150th Street 


H.H. PATTERSON 


ORIGINATOR and DIRECTOR 


CHURCH FINANCIAL CAMPAIGNS 


New Building Funds and Debts 
All Protestant Denominations 








prince ron 





married people paying 
upon houses and rear- 
ing families. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


———) 


Seeking to be the greatest good to the greatest 
number; to advance the Kingdom of God among 
men through financial Evangelism; to engender 
and create systematic and proportionate giving; to be the means of 
inspiring hope, ambition and achievement in the Protestant Churches 
of America through the origination and perfection of the short-term (5, 8, or 10 days) 
financial campaign as applied to churches. 
——ENGAGEMENTS NOW FOR THE FALL OF 1927—— 


STATISTICS 
Goal - - - $25,000.00 
Raised - - $25,108.00 


Number of contributors_-374 
Members and immediate 


constituents contributing 125 
Outsiders contributing--~249 


Amount subscribed by con- 
stituency $17,000.00 


Amount subscribed by out- 
siders__--$8,108.00 























white, we call it black”; but it is, this 
chess-board of our human life, white 
not black—black spotted on white, not 
white spotted upon black. 

It is easy to make this question of 
precedence and intrusion seem unim- 
portant. “If man stands here today 
half bad, half good, what matters it 
how it came about—whether the good 
intruded on the bad, or the bad upon 
the good? Here is the present actual 
condition. Is not that enough?” No, 
surely it is not. Everything depends in 
the great world upon whether Peace or 
War is the Intruder and the Rebel, 
upon whether Liberty or Slavery is 
the ideal possessor of the field. Every- 
thing depends in personal life upon 
whether Cowardice has invaded the 
rightful realm of Courage, or Courage 
has pitched its white tent on dusky 
fields which belong’ to Cowardice, or 
whether Truth or Falsehood is the ul- 
timate king to whom the realm belongs. 
The great truth of Redemption, the 
great idea of Salvation, is that the 
realm belongs to Truth, that the Lie is 
everywhere and always an _ intruder 
and a foe. He came in, therefore he 
may be driven out. When he is driven 
out, and man is purely man, then man 
is saved. It is the glory and precious- 
ness of the first mysterious, poetic 
chapters of Genesis that they are ra- 
diant through all their sadness with 
that truth. 

Does this make smaller or less im- 
portant that great Power of God 
whereby the human life passes from 
the old condition to the new—the power 
of conversion? Certainly not! What 
task could be more worthy of the 
Father’s power and love than this as- 
sertion and fulfilment of His child? All 
of our Christian thinking and talking 


has been and is haunted by a certain 
idea of failure and recommencement. 
Man is a failure, so there shall be a 
new attempt; and in place of the man 
we will make the Christian! There is 
nothing of that tone about what Jesus 
says. The Christian to Jesus is the 
man. The Christian, to all who think 
the thought of Jesus after Him, is the 
perfected and completed man. 

Just see what this involves. Hear 
with what naturalness it clothes the 
invitations of the Gospel. They are 
not strange summons to some distant, 
unknown land; they are God’s call to 
you to.be yourself. They appeal to a 
homesickness in your own heart and 
make it their confederate. That you 
should be the thing you have been, and 
not be that better thing, that new man 
which is the oldest man, the first type 
and image of your being, is unnatural 
and awful. The world in the new light 
of the Gospel expects it of you, is long- 
ing for it. The creation, in Saint 
Paul’s great phrase, is groaning and 
travailing, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of this child of God which is hid- 
den in your life. 

And all this vindicates itself by a 
mysterious and beautiful familiarity in 
the new life when you have begun to 
live it. With confidence I know that 
I could appeal to the experience of 
many of you who hear me, to recognize 
what I mean. I take a plant whose 
home is in the tropics, but which has 
grown to stunted life amid the granite 
of Vermont. I carry it and set it where 
its nature essentially belongs. Does it 
not know the warm earth, and does not 
the warm earth know it? 

Do not the palm trees, and the sky 
which it sees through their broad 
leaves, and the warmer stars. which 


glorify the sky at night speak to the 
amazed but satisfied heart of the poor 
plant in tones which it understands? 
And when a soul is set there where its 
nature always has belonged, in the 
obedience of God, in the dear love of 
Christ, does it not know the new life 
which embraces it? Ah, it has lived in 
it always in the idea of its being, in 
the conception of existence which has 
been always at its heart. It has walked 
the great halls of the divine obedience. 
It has stood by this river of divine re- 
freshment. It has seen these great 
prospects of celestial hope. It has 
climbed to these hill-tops of prophetic 
vision. They are not wholly strange. 
Nothing is wholly strange to any man 
when he becomes it, which it has al- 
ways been in his nature to become. Be- 
cause it has always been in man to be- 
come the fulfilled man, which is the 
Christian, therefore for a man to have 
become a Christian is never wholly 
strange. 

See also here what a true ground 
there is for the appeal which you de- 
sire to make to other souls. It must 
be from the naturalness of the new life 
that you call out to your brethren. You 
must claim your brother for the holi- 
ness tu which his nature essentially be- 
longs. “Come home!” “Come home!” 
“T have found the homestead!” “I have 
found the Father!” “I have found the 
true manhood!” “I have found what 
you and all men were made to be!” So 
che soul out of the tropics cries out to 
its brother souls still lingering among 
the granite hills, and the voice has all 
the persuasiveness of Nature. The soft 
southern winds which bring it tell the 
souls to which it comes that it is true. 

There are two sorts of attraction 
which draw, two sorts of fascination 
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which hold human nature everywhere 
—the attraction of the natural and the 
attraction of the unnatural. The at- 
traction of the natural everywhere is 
healthiest and highest. The attraction 
of the natural is the true attraction of 
Religion—most of all, the attraction of 
the Christian Gospel. 

And yet again this makes the higher 
life intelligib’e, and so makes it real. 
This alone makes such a thing as 
Christian Manliness conceivable. Chris- 
tian Unmanliness is what a great many 
of men’s pious, earnest struggles have 
been seeking. If the saint on to all 
eternity is to be the ever-ripening man, 
never changing into any new and un- 
known thing which he was not before, 
never to all eternity unfolding one ca- 
pacity which was not in the substance 
of his humanity from its creation, then 
it follows that the most celestial and 
transcendent goodnesses must still be 
one in kind with the familiar virtues 
which sometimes in their crude and 
earthly shapes seem low and common- 
place. Courage in all the worlds is 
the same courage. Truth before the 
throne of God is the same thing as 
when neighbor talks with neighbor on 
the street. Mercy will grow tenderer 
and finer, but will be the old blessed 
balm of life in the fields of eternity 
that it was in your workshop and in 
your home. Unse!fishness will expand 
and richen till it enfolds the life like 
sunshine, but it will be the same self- 
denial, opening into a richer self-in- 
dulgence, which it was when it first 
stole in with one thin sunbeam on the 
startled soul. There is no new world 
of virtues in any heaven or in any 
heavenly experience of life. God is 
good and man is good; and as man be- 
comes more good, he becomes not mere- 
ly more like God, but more himself. As 
he becomes more godly, he becomes 
more manly too. 

It is so hard for us to believe in the 
Mystery of Man. “Behold man _ is 
this,” we say, shutting down some near 
gate which falls only just beyond, quite 
in sight of, what human nature already 
has attained. If man would go beyond 
that he must be something else than 
man. And just then something breaks 
the gate away, and lo, far out beyond 
where we can see stretches the Mystery 
of Man. The beautiful, the awful mys- 
tery of man! To him, to man, all lower 
lines have climbed, and having come to 
him, have found a field where evolution 
may go on forever. 

The mystery of man! How Christ 
believed in that! Oh, my dear friends, 


he who does not believe in that cannot 
enter into the full glory of the Incar- 
nation, cannot really believe in Christ. 
Where the mysterious reach of manhood 
Christ ap- 


touches the divine, there 


Because of His Boy 


A Sermon for Children by James Elmer Russell 


Pacific from far away Japan. It 

is the story of a father who has 
sentenced himself and his family to 
leave their native land which they love 
as much as we love America and to go 
into exile on the island of Java. 

This father is one of the best known 
men of Japan. At Tokyo, the capital, 
he has been a distinguished figure. He 
has been a member of that body of 
Japanese law makers which corresponds 
to our House of Representatives. But 
he has left all he cared for most in life 
to bury himself in seclusion. 

Why has this Japanese father taken 
what seems to us so strange a step? 
The answer is, “Because of his boy.” 

It seems that his son made an attempt 
to shoot the Prince Regent of Japan in 
a fit of political madness. By this rash 
act the father feels that his son has 
brought disgrace, everlasting disgrace 
upon him as the father and upon every 
member of the family. The father feels 
that his honor is ruined and that with- 
out honor he cannot live in Japan. 

Our ideas of honor in America may 
be somewhat different from Japanese 
ideas of honor, and yet there is not a 
noble father in our country who does 
not feel disgraced, if his son or, if his 
daughter, goes wrong. 

Boys and girls sometimes forget that 
their lives are bound up with the lives 
of their fathers and mothers. If boys 


\ STORY has come across. the 


and girls go wrong, they not only have 


to suffer but the suffering of their par- 
ents is greater than that the boys and 
girls have to endure. 

A boy who cheats or lies, or who is 
always getting into trouble at schoo] 
is a source of bitter heartache to his 
parents, and so is a girl who is crooked 
rather than straight. 

A rule which if followed would lead 
every boy and every girl along the road 
which leads to happiness and success 
is, so live that your father and mother 
may always be proud of you and never 
ashamed. 

Once upon a time there was a father 
whose boy left home and led a life of 
shame in a far country. But at length 
the boy came to his senses, and re- 
solved to come back to his father. The 
father had felt the disgrace terribly, 
but he had always loved the boy and 
welcomed him back with open arms. 

No boy will ever know how much his 
father loves him until he is a father 
himself. He will never know what his 
father suffers because of his wrong do- 
ing until he has a son who goes wrong. 

And it is not only his earthly father 
who suffers when a boy goes wrong. 
There is a heavenly Father who also 
suffers. 

When you are tempted to do what 
you know you should not do, ask your- 
self, “How will my father feel? How 
will God feel?” 








pears. No mere development of human 
nature outgoing any other reach that 
it has made, yet still not incapable of 
being matched, perhaps of being over- 
come; not that, not that—unique and 
separate forever—but possible, because 
of this same mystery of man in which 
the least of us has share. To him who 
knows the hither edges of that mystery 
in his own life, the story of how in, on, 
at its depths it should be able to re- 
ceive and to contain divinity cannot 
seem incredible; may I not say, cannot 
seem strange? 

Men talk about the Christhood, and 
say, “How strange it is! Strange that 
Christ should have been—strange that 
Christ should have suffered for man- 
kind.” I cannot see that so we most 
magnify Him or bring Him nearest to 
us. Once feel the mystery of man and 
is it strange? Once think it possible 
that God should fill a humanity with 
Himself, once see humanity capable of 
being filled with God, and can you con- 
ceive of His not doing it? Must there 
not be an Incarnation? Do you not in- 
stantly begin to search earth for the 





holy steps? Once think it possible that 
Christ can, and are you not sure that 
Christ must give himself for our Re 
demption? So only, when it seems in- 
evitable and natural, does the Christ- 
hood become our pattern. Then only 
does it shine on the mountain-top up 
toward which we can feel the low lines 
of our low life aspiring. The Son of 
God is also the Son of Man. Then in 
us, the sons of men, there is the key to 
the secret of His being and His work. 
Know Christ that you may know your- 
self. But, oh, also know yourself that 
you may know Christ! 

I think to every Christian there 
come times when all the strangeness 
disappears from the divine humanity 
which stands radiant at the center of 
his faith. He finds it hard to believ: 
in himself and in his brethren perhaps; 
but that Christ should be and should be 
Christ appears the one reasonable. 
natural, certain thing in all the uni- 
verse. In Him all broken lines unite; 
in Him all scattered sounds are gat! 
ered into harmony; and out of the 
consummate certainty of Him, the sou! 
(Continued on Page 542) 























BOOK BROAD Sef ee EIN 


“That the Writers f Rardto Zo Offer 


The Church 


Protestant Europe: Its Crisis and 
Outlook, by Adolf Keller and George 
Stewart. (George H. Doran Co., 386 
pages (maps), $3.50.) 

This volume, characterized by Dr. 
MacFarland in his preface as “the first 
of what may prove to be an ecumenical 
literature,” brilliantly sets forth the 
situation facing Protestantism in Eu- 
rope and “leads us to an understanding 
of the mind and heart of those lands 
wherein the reformation was born and 
in which it has received its greatest 
development and now faces the se- 
verest hardships.” 

The authors are peculiarly fitted to 
render the service of interpretation 
which they have done. Dr. Keller is 
the European secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches and secretary of 
the European Central Bureau for the 
Relief of Evangelical Churches. Dr. 
Stewart by wide travel and careful ob- 
servation and study has come to be 
recognized as an authority on European 
church life. This volume stands out 
not only for its manifest understanding 
of the situation in Protestant Europe, 
but as a source book of great value and 
interest. 

Part One, “Europe’s Cultural Mael- 
strom,” begins with a vivid portrayal 
of The Path of the Four Horsemen, the 
trail left by the world war, and pro- 
ceeds with a most enlightening survey 
of the problems which face the Protes- 
tant church in Europe: political, indus- 
trial, cultural, educational, and theo- 
logical. Other chapters deal with the 
youth movements, the relation of the 
Protestant and Catholic churches to 
each other, and the problem of minor- 
ities, and this part closes with an ap- 
praisal of the federative, co-ordinating 
and relief movements. 

Part Two is devoted to the scope of 
European Protestant churches and gives 
us the situation chapter by chapter in 
each country. 

“Thoroughly documented and com- 
prehensive, the book is none the less 
fluently written and invitingly reada- 
ble.” An extensive bibliography, maps, 
illustrations and index add to the use- 
fulness of the volume.—W. D. K 

* ok cs 

Handbook of All Denominations, pre- 
pared by M. Phelan. (Cokesbury Press, 
215 pages, $1.25.) 

A volume in which the author gives 
concisely the account of the origin, his- 

ry, faith and usages of all Christian 
denominations and many un-Christian 
faiths of America. The material is 
arranged alphabetically so that an index 
is unnecessary. It is up to date, changes 
that have been made within the past 
twelve months being noted. The edit- 
ing of the volume has been well done 





MAKING REVIEWS COUNT 


The minister should read these 
book reviews for light in his 
own purchases. But he should 
have a still larger thing in mind. 
He will seek the opportunity of 
leading his laymen to an appre- 
ciation of good books and will 
be glad to confer with them on 
their selections. He will advise 
with his local book store on its 
selection for local consumption. 
If he reads these pages each 
month he will always be informed 
on the latest issues from the 
press. 











and we think that the statements in so 
far as we are familiar with the facts 
are honest and fair. It will prove a 
splendid book of reference for the min- 
ister’s library.—W. H. L. 
a * a 

John Wyclif, by Herbert B. Work- 
man, D. Lit., D.D. (Oxford University 
Press, 2 volumes, 778 pages, $12.50.) 

It is most fitting that on the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of John Wyclif (as 
near as anyone can estimate) Dr. Work- 
man should present this biography of 
one of the great forerunners of the 
Protestant reformation. Let me say 
first of all that this work is in my esti- 
mation a masterpiece and will for a 
long time be considered the authority 
on Wyclif and the English mediaeval 
church. For twelve years the author 
lived with Wyclif very really, in the 
sources which he found available and 
on the very ground and environs where 
the reformer himself lived and walked 
among men. Sometimes for days he 
searched libraries in vain for materials 
which he thought might be of value to 
those who are interested in these facts. 
Dr. Workman quotes no less than one 
hundred and_ seventy-five different 
sources in many languages as his au- 
thorities. He has consulted all the ex- 
isting sources and has selected the true 
from the false and we think has pro- 
duced a splendid example of a historical 
work. Almost every page is made to 
live with references and notes. There 
are some who think that much of 
Wyclif’s own works might have been 
eliminated from such a work as this, 
but it is nevertheless true that these 
quotations set in this work at the logi- 
cal place by Dr. Workman, are far more 
meaningful than they would otherwise 
be to the student of the mediaeval 
church in England. The author is the 
principal of Westminster College and 
senator of the London University. There 
are eighteen chapters, twenty-four ap- 
pendixes, and twenty-one enamel page 
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illustrations. These illustrations, well 
selected, enable the reader more defi- 
nitely to take himself back to the life, 
times, customs and environment of John 
Wyclif.—R. W. A. 





Doctrinal 


Changing Backgrounds in Religion 
and Ethics, by Prof. H. Wildon Carr. 
(The Macmillan Co., 224 pages, $2.00, 
1927.) 

The author is professor of philosophy 
in the University of London, but is at 
present acting as visiting professor in 
the University of Southern California. 
He is an exponent of the philosophy 
of Bergson. 

Compared with the style of Will Du- 
rant’s “Story of Philosophy,” this book 
is less pictorial and human, more ab- 
stract and academic. Compared to 
“Reality” by Canon Streeter, which 
covers essentially the same ground, 
Professor Carr’s style is much less illu- 
minating, and his insight into the prob- 
lems involved far less profound. 

Professor Carr takes “life as a meta- 
physical principle to interpret exist- 
ence.” But about what life is he is 
agnostic. Canon Streeter rightly sees 
that we ought to interpret life by its 
highest forms, mind, feeling, will, love. 
For him the universal life throbbing 
through all things, is at least as won- 
derful as Jesus. 

While there is a mental stimulus in 
this book, it is too exclusively philo- 
sophic. He over emphasizes the changes 
which have come in religion and ethics 
because he largely forgets that values 
may remain as in art, while scientific 
theories change. Religion is more akin 
to art than to science. It is not true, 
as he claims, that “Milton, Wadsworth, 
Tennyson, Browning are all left be- 
hind.” 

Although one wishes that Professor 
Carr had been able to go farther, his 
book is a further evidence that ma- 
terialism has no longer any standing 
in court. Upon the conclusions reached 
by Professor Carr, the much touted 
philosophy of behaviorism can be called 
only a philosophy of appearances.— 
J. E. R. 

* * * 


The City of Perfection, by Thomas L. 
Masson. (The Century Co., 406 pages, 
$2.50.) 

One needs somewhat of an initiation 
to thoroughly enjoy the writings of 
Thomas L. Masson. They are one hun- 
dred per cent spiritual. One is hardly 
prepared to find this combination of 
liberalism and pragmatic mysticism. 
He writes as a layman discussing life 
and he finds that the great realities of 
life are spiritual and that God is the 
ultimate paymaster. 

The subjects touched upon in the vol- 
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ume are many and varied. They in- 
clude Reality, Sin, Love, Father and 
Son, Spiritualization of Thought, Sym- 
bolism, Woman, Health. Repression and 
many others, concluding with a course 
in reading. A selection of books by 
any author is always interesting, as 
much for its omissions and for its in- 
clusions, and this list is no exception. 
A goodly number are religious, includ- 
ing several editions of the Bible, appar- 
ently selected for the convenience to 
the pocket and their cross-references, 
but there is an absence of books which 
the modern scholar would consider nec- 
essary. But when one has noted the 
books in the reading course he finds it 
much easier to understand the book 
which Mr. Masson has written.—W.H.L. 


eo" + 


What Is A Christian? by James E. 
Clarke. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 123 
pages, $1.00.) 


Dr. Clarke, who is the editor of the 
Presbyterian Advance (Nashville, 
Tenn.), has intended this book as a 
manual for Christians growing in the 
faith. It possesses the breath of vision 
and theology which characterize the 
author, which may tend to keep it out 
of the most orthodox quarters, but will 
assure it a warm welcome in those 
churches and groups which desire a pos- 
itive, constructive and spiritually mind- 
ed volume for directing the mind and 
hearts of youth. 

The author thinks that a Christian is 
characterized by his immaturity but 
ever constant spiritual growth, by his 
allegiance to a God given ideal and by 
his social relationships. Every minis- 
ter who conducts communicant classes, 
preparatory to church membership, 
should consider this as a suitable text. 
A church membership certificate has 
been placed in the frontispiece, making 
it a very suitable present for new mem- 
bers.—W. H. L. 


Visions of the Spiritual World, by 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. (The Macmillan 
Co., 69 pages, $1.00.) 

The Kingdom of Happiness, by Jeddu 
Krishnamurti. (Boni and Liveright, 112 
pages, $1.75.) 

These two volumes from two Indian 
mystics reach the editorial desk at the 
same time. The first is a rare combina- 
tion of eastern mysticism and Christian 
reading. In vision the author has talked 
with the saints of the other world. 
What he learns is partially Christian, 
partially spiritualistic, but is all com- 
forting and interesting. The good souls 
pass through a period of preparation 
and then mingle with the blessed, the 
sinners instinctively seek their own 
kind. Death is a pleasant rather than 
an unpleasant experience and kind an- 
gels meet the wandering soul to help it 
through the mazes of the new land. 


The second book is the product of the 
young protege of Mrs. Besant. In her 
note of introduction she says that, 
“Readers will recognize the depth of 
wisdom, the striking originality, the 
exquisite diction of this really wonder- 
ful book. The wise will prize it, the 
otherwise will do as they please.” I 
recognize its exquisite diction, but can- 
not appreciate any striking originality 
in its pages nor any depth of wisdom. 
Rather it strikes me as the prating of 
an inexperienced youth who has sought 
to find the answer of the great question 
of truth outside of human experience. 
It should offer a pleasing literary pas- 
time to frequenters of afternoon teas 
who find time hanging heavily on their 
hands, but it offers little for the men 
and women who are bearing the heat 
and burden of the world’s work-a-day 
affairs.—W. H. L. 

* * oe 

Our Testing Time; Will the White 
Race Win Through? By J. H. Curle. 
(George H. Doran Co., $2.50.) 


This book belongs on the same shelf 
with the writings of Lothrop Stoddard 
and E. A. Wiggam. A world traveler 
discusses in most interesting fashion 
what he conceived to be the problems of 
the white race. The ghost of old Doctor 
Malthus haunts him. He fears that the 
population will soon exceed the food 
supply. He trembles for white su- 
premacy because of the greater fecun- 
dity of the colored races, and because 
of the improper breeding habits of the 
western Europeans. He makes a veri- 
table fetish out of heredity. To his mind 
salvation for the white race, and 
through them for the world, can only be 
had by eugenics, supplemented by birth- 
control. There are some other ideas in 
the book, but this is its main thesis. 

Mr. Curle has traveled much and ob- 
served well. He is always interesting, 
frequently illuminating, arid usually 
kindly. But one wonders how much real 
science there is behind his attitude. He 
makes heredity the main spring of life, 
but on the other hand the behaviorists 
tell us that heredity is of small im- 
portance compared with environment. 
So far neither party has proved their 
point, but the behaviorist goes at his 
job in the more scientific fashion. This 
is a question to be settled, not by the 
random observations of the most in- 
dustrious traveler, but by the methods 
of the laboratory. In the meantime I 
am willing to recommend this book pro- 
vided the reader will also peruse John 
B. Watson’s Behaviorism as an antidote. 


One extreme offsets the other very 
nicely.—J. R. S. 
* a * 

The Spirit of Glery, by F. W. Drake. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 120 pages, 
$1.60.) 

This is a handbook of spiritual med- 
itations for Lent and other occasions of 
the year. It is divided into sections 
which may be conveniently used for 
daily readings. There are prayers also 
at the ends of the chapters which sum 
up the subject matter of the reading. 
We believe that a careful and quiet 
reading of this volume should promote 
spiritual growth. The author in his 
preface states the purpose of his medi- 
tations as follows: “To show how 
practical the belief in the Holy Spirit 
is, how necessary a part He plays in 
every full human life, how simple, how 
definite and how fruitful are the normal 
methods of His consecrating grace, how 
bright and radiant is the life which 
owns the sway of the Spirit—this is 
the purpose of these meditations.”— 
P. F. B. 





Religious Education 


Bible Lands Today,” by William T. 
Ellis. (D. Appleton & Co., 460 pages, 
$3.00.) 

A Christian layman who is at once a 
journalist and a devout student of the 
Bible has done something never done 
before. He has visited the lands men- 
tioned in the Bible from Rome to Per- 
sepolis and from Tiflis to Khartum and 
he has given us the story of his obser- 
vations and adventures in a popular and 
captivating style. The chief purpose 
of the book is to lend reality to the 
Bible’s message and in that Mr. Ellis 
very definitely succeeds. His twenty- 
two pages on the Appian Way, pictur- 
ing it for us as Paul must have seen it, 
leaves one breathless. His chapter on 
“Exploring Sinai by Automobile” is full 
of interest for anyone familiar with the 
tremendous wilderness experience in the 
history of Israel. But the author does 
not deal simply with the past, identify- 
ing for us some such site as Kadesh- 
Barnea and using every now and then 
some apt quotation from prophet and 
psalmist. He brings us right down to 
the present conditions, to the tragedy 
of Zionism and the seething unrest of 
Egypt. Altogether the book is unique. 
Neither a professional geographer nor 
a theologian, Mr. Ellis has given us a 
book on the country of the Bible the 
reading of which can be cordially rec- 
ommended as the next best thing to 
taking the same journey one’s self.— 


* * * 

Queery Queer, by Jay T. Stocking. 
(The Pilgrim Press, 183 pages, $2.00.) 

Queery Queer is a small boy, nick- 
named Queery because he asks so many 
questions and Queer because the ques- 
tions he asks seem so strange to his 
elders. His imagination is vivid and 
he has an inquiring mind. He finds 
help and understanding in his imag- 
inary companion, “The Wise and Won- 
der Man,” who relates a series of fas- 
cinating tales. These help solve many 
of the little boy’s problems. 

The stories stimulate the imagination 
and there is a fine moral lesson in each 
one. They make splendid bedtime 
stories and excellent supplementary 
material for teachers of Primary an 
Junior departments.—FE. K. L. 
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The Portion for the Children, by 
Frank J. Scribner. The Macmillan Co., 
179 pages, $1.75.) 

This volume of 52 story-sermons for 
children (why are so many story-sermon 
books in fifty-two’s?) is a welcome 
addition to the several books of that 
type which have appeared in recent 
years. The material for the talks is 
fresh, original and presented in a nat- 
ural and appealing way. The subjects 
are drawn from incidents, objects and 
experiences that interest children: 
hickory nuts, toboggans, cameras, wood- 
chuck holes, roller skates, automobile 
tires, partridges, etc. They are not 
sermons for grown-ups which have been 
cut down, although the adults who 
heard them must have been benefited 
by them as well as the children. The 
essentials of Christian vehavior are all 
handled without undue moralization. 
There is scarcely a moral problem of 
children that is not dealt with.—P. F. B. 


7 * * 


Little Children Come Unto Me, by 
Paul J. Hoh. (The United Lutheran 
Publication House, 63 pages, 50 cents.) 

A volume of original prayers for the 
use of small children. They are classi- 
fied for various times and occasions and 
many of them are in rhyme. The fol- 
lowing is a sample: 

O Jesus, my dear Saviour, 

Keep my heart pure within, 
That thoughts and words and actions 


May all be free from sin. Amen. 
—W. H. L. 





Various Topics 


Fear, by John Rathbone Oliver. (The 
Macmillan Co., 366 pages, $2.50.) 

This is a biography of a successful 
man who became afraid. He is rejected 
for insurance because of hardened ar- 
teries and immediately all the fears of 
a life time mobilize themselves to assail 
him. The author is a psychiatrist who 
believes that there is a point where his 
profession must stop and the priest- 
physician must begin. So in his biogra- 
phy, which the reviewer assumes to be 
a generalized typical case, the recon- 
struction of the soul leads into the re- 
ligious realms and the peace which sat- 
isfies comes only with religious experi- 
ence, ; 

Many, perhaps most, psychiatrists 
will part company with the author on 
this particular. Most ministers will 
welcome his revelation. We preachers 
live on the border line of the psychic 
forces and know in a disorderly way 
the mighty power of religious faith in 
the case of psychasthenia. I imagine 
that this book will do more to encour- 
age ministers to sympathetically deal 
with such cases than any other volume 
published. 


The bibliography is one of the inter- 
esting things. Religious books pre- 
dominate. John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” which has been the subject 
of too much ridicule by modern writers, 
is placed among the first in strengthen- 
ing power. Other religious books used 
are The Imitation of Christ, The Dark 
Night of the Soul, The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the King James Ver- 
ion of the Bible.-—W. H. L. 


* * * 
China Today Through Chinese Eyes, 
by T. C. Chao, P. C. Hsu, T. Z. Koo, 
'. T. Lew, M. T. Tchou, F. C. M. Wei, 
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and D. Z. T. Yui. (George H. Doran 
‘o., 1926, 151 pages, $1.25.) 

Puzzling in the extreme are _ the 
various conflicting reports coming from 
China today and a work such as this 
which gives the political, intellectual, 
religious and economic aspects of the 
situation from the Chinese viewpoint is 
very valuable. For though seven men 
write the essays in this volume one fin- 
ishes it with the consciousness that they 
are agreed upon certain fundamental 
things, namely, that Chinese culture is 
valuable and it must receive increasing 
study and appreciation on the part of 
the Chinese and those who work with 
them; that China must be a nation 


Q 


which shall be respected by other na- 
tions and allowed to live its own life 
unmolested; that China is enamoured of 
science and democracy and wants all 
that those concepts can give. Chris- 
tianity and especially Christian educa- 
tional institutions are critically scruti- 
nized and suggestions offered as to how 
they may become increasingly Christian 
and efficient. 

This work is a sequel to the book by 
the same title published in 1922. It is 
sponsored by the London Student 
Christian Movement and the writers are 
leaders in modern China who have ex- 
pressed their thought interestingly and 
concisely.—H. W. H. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
OF MERIT 


CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMON SENSE 
A Dialogue of Faith 
A refreshing method of d with the sub- 
lime truths of Christianity. Cast inthe form of a 
dialogue the book will have a wide reading from 
those who might pass by a more conventional 
type of a book on the Christian faith. 
PRICE .... i $2.00 Net 








J. C. MASSEE, D.D. 
PIONEERS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 

Character Sermozs of the Old Testament 

Character building is one of the sublime vir- 
tues of Christianit;. Lessons drawn from the 
stal vart heroes of the Old Testament are : p- 
plied to present-day life in this \olume b; a 
master mind whose writings are full of spirit- 
ual fervor and Christian truth. 
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JAMES A. FRANCIS, DD. 
CHRIST’S MOULD OF PRAYER 

With a Foreword by Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D. 

The Lord s Pra er is the most comprehensive 
piece of literature in the 1 .nguage of earth and 
the most precio.s religious document in the 
possession of the human race. This little de- 
votional stud; of the Lord’s Prayer will stimu- 
late Christi .n li ing. 

ee a wa $1.00 Net 
LLEWELLYN L. HENSON, D.D. 
THE LOST SECRET RECOVERED 

With a Foreword by A. T. Robertson, D.D. 

The supreme mission of the Christian Church 
is Evangelism. This book b; one who has had 
a life experience in this kind of Christian work 
will aid others in this direction. It contains 
helpful suggestions and methods that proved 
successful in the experience of the author. 
$1.00 Net 
For Sale by your Denominational House 

or at All Bookstores 


THE !OHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
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One Crystal and a Mother, by Ellen 
Du Pois Taylor. (Harper & Bros., 
$2.00, 325 pages.) 

A narrative of a female cub reporter 
concerning the hectic careers of Crystal 
Clemente and her mother. It is bril- 
liantly told and full of gay witticisms. 
The scene of the story is modern Chi- 
cago. The narrator of the tale comes 
from the lonely prairies of South Da- 
kota in search of adventure and is con- 


fident of finding it. She secures a po- 
sition with an editor of a newspaper. 
Her first assignment is Clover Cleft, 
the home of Crystal and her mother. 
Evidently a place of mystery and in- 
trigue. She approaches the place with 
much temerity, but the interview results 
in an amazing discovery which makes 
“Miss Mademoiselle Reporter’ famous 
over-night. She takes you through the 
various and rather unconventional af- 
fairs of Crystal and her mother and 
still others in a most entertaining and 
amusing manner. This book would ap- 
peal to those who like the frankness of 
ultra modern literature. It is hardly 
the type, however, to recommend for 
home reading or public illustration — 
E. K. L. 
* * * 

Shakespeare complete in one volume, 
edited by Frederick D. Losey. (John 
G. Winston Co., 1332 pages, various 
bindings and prices.) 

It is an achievement to put the entire 
works of Shakespeare in one volume. 
And it is an added one to produce the 
book in attractive binding, clear type, 
readable pages and so constructed that 
the pages lie flat when the book is 
opened. I am not speaking for all of 
the editions, but the one in red morocco 
which I am reading is one of the finest 
appearing books I have ever laid hold 
of. It is imprinted in gold and has 
complete gold edges. There is very 
little editorial material, but the index 
of characters gives ready historic in- 
formation for tieing the various plays 
with the basic history.—W. H. L. 

* aK * 

The Love of God, by T. H. Darlow. 
(George H. Doran Co., 274 pages, $1.75.) 

In this series of spiritual messages 
the author centers his thought on the 
greatest fact of human experience—the 
love of God. He begins with a state- 
ment of God’s impelling, consuming and 
everlasting leve. Then he asks: Can 
we believe it? Is it incredible in a 
world such as this? Or is it no more 
than a beautiful dream? 

He does not hesitate to face the facts 
of physical and moral evil. He admits 
that there is much in the world and 
cosmos that we cannot explain. He 
acknowledges the presence of social, 
moral and religious upheavals that 
seem to contravert love. But he con- 
tends that there is nothing in these 
things to stagger faith. 

The supreme manifestation of God’s 
love is exemplified on the cross of Cal- 
vary. The author presents this love as 
a marvelous reality and as the great 
central motive of Christ’s life, teaching 
and sacrifice. 

We find the messages of this British 
author and preacher good reading. His 
style is clear and readable. The ma- 
terial is varied. He illuminates many 
phases of human experience with his 
central thought of love.—P. F. B. 

cs ok * 

The Woman a Man Marries, by Victor 
Cox Pederson. (George H. Doran Co., 
276 pages, $3.00.) 

This is announced as a candid, au- 
thoritative study of married life. It is 
quite clearly that. The author, a phy- 
sician, believes that woman’s ignorance 
regarding normal sex relationships is 
responsible for most of the domestic 
unhappiness as well as the social evil. 
One who is familiar with modern liter- 
ature on this subject will find that the 
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By Otho Fairfield Humphreys 


It is not drama or fiction but 
an accurate account based upon 
first hand research revealing a 
portion of the life of Jesus not 
given in the Holy Scriptures. 
The author has the instinct of 
the scholar but the pen of the 
dramatist and the various years 
of the boy’s life are unfolded 
through its pages in colorful 
schemes. It continues to sell, not 
because it is advertised but be- 
cause those who read it enthu- 
siastically pass it on to others. 


337 pages. Illustrated 
$2.50 
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author fits in about half way between 
the conventional and prudish point of 
view on the one hand and the advanced 
views of Sanger and Robinson on the 
other. 

He is apparently opposed to the cur- 
rent practices of birth control, but just 
as much opposed to the practice of 
sexual abstinence for normal people. 
Avoiding the extremes of some sex 
books, it has a healthy sentiment for 
both young folks and those of more 
mature years.—W. H. L. 





Factors in Ministerial Success 





(Continued from Page 509) 
“If you’re worsted in a fight, 
Laugh it off! 

If you’re cheated of your right, 
Laugh it off! 

Don’t make tragedies of trifles, 

Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles 
Laugh it off! 

If it’s sanity you’re after, 

There’s no recipe like laughter, 
Laugh it off!” 

This will keep us from taking offens: 
easily, for to take offense lessens ou! 
chances of “taking a fence” which ma 
stand in our way. It will likewise sav 
us from making an enemy of one wi 
may yet prove a friend. Insults ar 
like mud. Handle them at once, and 
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they get worse. Give them time to dry, 
and they may be brushed off without 
leaving a mark. And humor is the 
brush! Not only that, but it will bring 
back the light to the face, the spring 
to the step, and zest to the heart with 
which alone our best work can be done. 

That is the primary consideration, 
although it is not the only one. The 
man of cheerful spirit and radiant smile 
carries infection with him. Robert 
Louis Stevenson reminds us that “A 
happy man or woman is a better thing 
to find than a five-pound note. He or 
she is a radiating focus of goodwill; 
and their entrance into a room is as 
though another candle had been lighted. 
We need not care whether they could 
prove the forty-seventh proposition. 
They do a better thing than that. They 
practically demonstrate the great theo- 
rem of the liveableness of life.” The 
master is commended by the buoyant 
faith and quenchless happiness of his 
servant. And where the spoken word 
may be unheeded, the witness of a joy- 
ous, mirthful life will tell. Men are 
strangely allured by happy souls. The 
most popular books are those that pro- 
voke a smile, creating an atmosphere 
of cheerful faith even when the plot 
thickens, and touching life’s clouds of 
tragedy and pathos with a gleam of 
humor. And the minister, without 
losing the deep seriousness of his office, 
or descending in any way from what is 
fitting, can bring the contagion of a 
cheerful presence, and the light of joy- 
ous faith, to bear on drab and darkened 
lives. Men of this spirit invest all 
their service with a new glory. As 
Lowell says: 

“The den they enter grows a shrine, 
The grimy sash an oriel burns, 
Their cup of water warms like wine, 
Their speech is filled from heavenly 
urns.” 

The more they give of comfort and 
cheer, the more they have. The joy of 
the Lord is their strength. Where 
others weaken, pause, break down, they 
pursue their way, tireless and triumph- 
ant, for 











Printed Church Supplies 


Printed Stationery, as low as 
200 6x7 sheets and 100 envelopes 
for $1.00. 

Collection Envelopes, both the 
single and duplex system, and the 
best financial record keeping sys- 
tem on the market. 

Printing to Order. Our compre- 
hensive price list gives prices on all 
manner of printing from a concert 
ticket to a booklet of poems. | 





If you have not received your 
copy of our catalog and price list, 
drop us a card. 


WoolvertonPrintingCo. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa | 
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St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Perth, Ontario 


Raised $54,422 in Eight Days 


Lutheran Church of the Resurrection, Rochester, N.Y. 


99 Members Raised $25,108 in Eight Days. 
the membership 


$8,000 outside 





stances. 


their potentialities. 


over $4,000.00. 


regards, (Signed) 


THE MINISTER OF ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, PERTH, ONTARIO, CANADA 

The value of a campaign of money raising for a church 
building has been demonstrated beyond a question. You 
came to our congregation under the most difficult circum- 
But under your leadership, tact and executive 
ability you inspired St. Andrew’s church with a sense of 
A goal of $50,000.00 was set and it 
seemed a task beyond our powers and yet on the last day 
of our campaign our goal was reached and exceeded by 


As a result of your splendid organization the membership 
was aroused to a high sense of sacrifice and generosity, 
the congregation was unified and the enthusiasm reminded 
me of an old-fashioned revival meeting. As minister I un- 
hesitatingly recommend you to all seeking similar success. 

Assuring you of my best wishes and kindest personal 
Bunyan McLeod, Minister. 


THE PASTOR — LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION, ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK 


I want to tell you how much 
we appreciated your work in 
directing our campaign to raise 
$25,000.00 in our small church of 
ninety-nine members. It was a 
good job well done and a num- 
ber of us who were not any too 
optimistic were more than pleas- 
antly surprised when we reached 
our goal on the last night of 
our campaign. 

(Signed) Harry J. Kreider, 
Pastor. 








828 East 152nd Street 


CHURCH FINANCIAL CAMPAIGNS 


W. E. FOWLER 


- Cleveland, Ohio 





ALL PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS 


PERSONAL DIRECTION 


























“A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 

Life is not an eternal jest. True 
laughter is not as the crackling of 
thorns under the pot. But the cheer- 
fulness of the Christian is the hall- 
mark of a genuine faith. Like mercy 
itself, it is twice-blessed, and as Paul 
and Silas made the stocks their throne, 
and their prison a palace of song, so 
may we reveal Christ’s power to keep 
the heart joyous and strong. So, be 
cheerful! 


UNSEEING EYES 





“He rose from the table where he 
had been playing cards with some com- 
panions on a river steamer. vawned 
and nodded his head toward glittering 
expanses of turbulent waters and glor- 
ious rugged headlands shining in the 
sunlight. ‘You only have to take one 
look at that.’ he said in a loud voice, 
‘to see it all,—and went back to his 
cards. Throughout the day while the 
stupendous panorama unrolled before 
us his eyes were sealed. 

“Pitiable, you say? Yes, but he is 
not very different from the rest of us 
with our blind spots. 

“One man races through the land in 
a speedy car and sees little but the 
number p'’ates on the cars he over- 
takes. 

“Another man surrounded by a love- 
ly garden or woodland makes no effort 
to discover their secrets. Another liv- 
ing beside a great library of noble lit- 
erature glances only at the printed 
sheet of the passing moment. Another 
perhaps having made up his mind that 
certain people are of no account, for- 
ever fails to see in them anything 
worthy of his attention. 

“Unseeing eyes are swift betrayers 
of an unsympathetic, self-centered 
heart.”—-Henry and Tertius Van Dyke 
in “Light My Candle’; Fleming H. 


Revell Company. 





Entirely New--- 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
Self-Pronouncing BIBLE 


A wonderfully attractive new 
edition with entirely new helps. 
These helps include a summary 
of each book of the Bible, de- 
scriptions of the great Biblical 
characters, geography of the 
Bible, cho‘ce memory selections, 
over 70 pictures in the helps and 
4,000 QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS ON THE BIBLE 
With 16 beautifully colored and 
15 black engravings of scenes 
in Bible lands and 6 colored 
maps. Clear Type, Self-Pro- 
nouncing. Size 67,x4‘% inches. 


Specimen of Type - 





2 Take the sum of all the congregation 
of the children of Is’ra-el, from twenty 
years old and upward, throughout their 
fathers’ house, all that are able to go to 
war in Is’ra-el. 


them, threescore and sixteen thousand 
and five hundred. 

23 Of the sons of Is’sa-char after their 
families: of T6’la, the family of the Td’- 
la-ites: of Pii’a, the family of the Pii’nites: 





No. 6181. French Morocco leather, overlapping 
cover, round corners, red under gold edges, head- 
bands and book-mark. $3.50. 





Just Published--- 
Young Folks’ Bible Helps 


The viauable and interesting new helps (in- 
cluding the 4,000 Questions and Answers) de- 
scribed above, in a separate volume. A _ very 
attractive and helpful book for young folks in 
the senior department of the Sunday school. 
Cloth, boards, 50c. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street New York City 
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Church 


Purniture 
Pews -Pulpits 
Chancel-Furniture 


Sunday School 
Seating 


American Seating Company 


General Offices 
1039 LYTTON BUILDING 
Chicago 











LosteRmoor 


Ce gS ee — 





meiniaie Seas po nee Free 
Old Cushions Renovated and Repaired equal to new 


Ostermoor & Co., Inc., Dept G, 114 Elizabeth St., N.Y. 





Vital News Notes 














Ten Millions for Flood Sufferers 

This is the amount that President 
Coolidge has asked be _ distributed 
through the Red Cross in the area of 
the greatest flood disaster of Missis- 
sippi history. It drives home to the heart 
the terrible peace disaster which has 
overtaken thousands of America’s citi- 
zens. It is a disaster which should 
never be repeated for engineers are 
agreed that it is possible through reser- 
voirs and concrete levees to harness this 
old river. It will cost money. But 
America has never had as much money 
as it now possesses and it needs to con- 
quer the Mississippi. 





Broadcasting Station Bars Volstead 
Slurs 

Radio Station WAIU, Columbus, O., 
one of the more powerful stations, has 
announced that hereafter it will permit 
no slurring remarks relative to prohibi- 
tion or its enforcement over its station. 

All microphones in the studios of 
WAIU will contain small signs to this 
effect, according to Mrs. Marie W. Van- 
dergrift, publicity director for the 
American Insurance Union, which owns 
and operates the station. 

Officials of the American Insurance 
Union have gone on record as favoring 
prohibition and its enforcement, and re- 
cently announced that periodical time 
would be given for the broadcasting of 
facts concerning prohibition. These 
prohibition broadcasts are arranged un- 
der the direction of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America. 

In prohibiting the use of jokes de- 
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If You | 
Want a | 
Bulletin for | 
Your Church | 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


**The Home of Good Bulletins’ 


you will be interested in the 
ability of this company to 
properly take care of your 
needs. We have been building 
Ashtabula Bulletins for 15 
years and thousands of them 
are now giving entire satis- 
faction throughout the nation. 
Ashtabula Bulletins are 
made of the very best ma- 
terials by skilled workmen. 
They are shipped to you com- 
plete ready for installation. 
Catalog and price list will 
be sent if you mention 
Church Management and the 
name of your church. 


- ASHTABULA, OHIO 








| 
| 651 KINGSVILLE AVENUE 











rogatory to prohibition, the American 
Insurance Union is following rules al- 
ready in effect on some of the vaudeville 
circuits. Persons dealing with the pub- 
lic assert so many favor prohibition 
that it is almost suicidal to ridicule pro- 
hibition in any way. 

Other broadcasting stations through- 
out the country will be asked by the 
Anti-Saloon League to follow the policy 
adopted by WAIU. 





Sacco-Vanzetti 

At the time we go to press Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetts has not made 
public his plans regarding the now fa- 
mous Sacco-Vanzetti case. But in the 
public mind the conviction is growing 
that plain simple justice demands that 
these anarchists deserve a new trial. 
They were convicted in the war period 
when even judges did not think calmly 
and there seems to be evidence that the 
jurist who presided over this case was 
more anxious to convict them because 
of their disloyalty to the United States 
than on the charge of murder. But we 
have not yet reached the place, even in 
America, where anarchy is punishable 
with execution. 





Help for Your Parish Paper 

Recent articles in CHURCH MAN- 
AGEMENT on the value of a parish 
paper have brought many inquiries re- 
garding help in producing one. We in- 
variably suggest that they write the 
National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who are specialists in this field 
and helps hundreds of churches in this 
program. 

For some years this house has edited 
and printed for churches their local par- 
ish papers. Their plans are so flexible 
that it is possible for the local church 
to adjust his local announcements, ser- 
mons and other items with the specially 
prepared copy of general religious in- 
terest which they supply. 

There is an opportunity to sell local 
advertising to reduce or completely 
cover the expense of the paper. The 
National Religious Press keeps in stock 
a large collection of suitable cuts which 
are loaned, without expense, to their 
clients for use in this parish paper. We 
would suggest that any others who are 
interested send them a card asking for 
sample copies of the material they are 
providing. 





Methodist Advocates Withdrawn from 
Co-operative Organization 

The Religious Press Department o! 
the International Advertising Clubs i: 
composed of the bulk of the religiou 
weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies of 
the country. It aims through co-opera 
tive strength to enlarge the scope and 
guarantee the permanency of religiou 
journalism in a day when it is not so 
easy to meet secular competition. At 
a recent meeting the entire Advocate 
group (official publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church) were 
withdrawn from the department. These 
papers form quite a formidable group 
in themselves and will be able to pre- 
sent their own appeal both to reader 
and their advertising constituency. 
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For Glass and Film Slides 
The Acme of Perfection 

_ Finished in Nickle and Brass 
| Two Complete Lens Systems 
400 or 500 Watt Lamp 


Finest Imported Lenses 
Beautiful Case Included 


Price, $™9Q.50 
ee oa eia ee 19 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


100% Bible-Teaching Efficiency 





Great National Combination Lantern 








with your purchase of the “WHOLE APPRECIATION 











“They are more vivid than words can tell.” 
“Best possible commentary on the Bible.” 


TERMS TO SUIT YOU “Our attendance has been doubled.” 














| | BIBLE IN PICTURES” at five cents “A signal triumph in the field of religious 

| per slide. Send for free samples. education.” 

“Your pictures give realism to Bible Narrative.” 

| “Problem of our attendance is solved.” 

| SENT ON APPROVAL “Perfectly wonderful, I am amazed and de- 
If you like it, keep it. If not, return it. lighted.” 














New Perfection 
Film Stereopticon 


For Film Slides Only 
Perfect Film Projection 
400 or 500 Watt Lamp 
Finest Imported Lenses 
Operation, Fool-Proof 
Comes in Carton 


Introductory $ 3 Q-75 


Price, only . . 


Our service will be 





a revelation to you MAIL COUPON TODAY 
ee ee ee 
N t > l : National Pictures Service, Inc., 
a 10na - Cincinnati, Ohio 
° ° # Send free sample slides and prospectus without 
Pictures Service, Inc. _ {uiiestior’s 
1026-27 Provident Bank Building : FD name poctinemitnan nner an eonieniemmes ane 
OS SO OS SN LMS Iie ee PRE Ie CRE? LS, OO 
CINCINNATI - - - OHIO |} 
| ee eee eee Church 
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f New Group to Fight Religious Enmity | 
° e A Permanent Commission on Bette 
The Pilgrim Planbooks for Weekday |} unierstanding, with nine members sh 
i : Pane bia 00a Catholics and 
e ® ° ews, has been organized as a voluntary 
Religious Education, Daily Vaca- fact-finding and opinion-making. bo(} 
which will investigate accusations : 
e e . 4 against groups of American citizens E 
tion Bible Schools and Simi- who feel themselves unjustly accused, E 
according to an editorial announcement " 
‘ < in “The American Hebrew.” The com- 
lar Organizations mission will be neither religious nor po- 
litical as to its function. 
: The nine members representing the 
These planbooks furnish complete programs of work, play, and instruc- three major faiths who have been ap- 
tion, including songs, stories, worship services, simple dramatizations, pointed to the Permanent Commission 
games, expressional work and suggested service activities. on Better Understanding are the Rev. ” 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
FOR PRIMARY GROUPS in America; Martin Conboy, Knight = 
Children approximately six to eight years of age Commander of the Order of St. Gregory 
The Mayfl the Great; Justice Victor J. Dowling, ! 
AT e Mayflower Program Books Presiding Justice of the Appellate Divi- po 
wo-Year Weekday Course in World Friendship, by Frances W. Danielson sion of the Supreme Court of New 
and Jeanette E. Perkins York State; Father Francis P. Duffy, e 
The Mayflower P President of the Rainbow Division Vet- 
The Second Y 7 M a A rogram Book—$2.00 ; erans’ Association; Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, 
ear Mayflower Program Book—$2.00 President of Brown University; Judge 7 
The Knights of Anytown The Rest of the Family Irving Lehman, of the New gg Court rea 
By Jeanette E. Perkins—$1. , of Appeals; Henry Morgenthau, former 
i: ins—$1.50 By Jeanette E. Perkins—$1.50 Ambassador to Turkey; Dean Roscoe ) 
anual to accompany The Knights of Anytown and The Rest of Pound of the Harvard Law School, and is t 
the Family—85c the Rev. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi of 
Vacation School Guide—Primary—35¢ the Pees Rynsgeaes, tee. Kerk (iy. Bs 
ote 
FOR JUNIOR GROUPS Missionary Board Seeks No Indemnities 
: , ; The Christian world in general will T 
Boys and girls approximately nine to eleven years of age appreciate the statement of Arthur J. pret 
The Junior Citizen—$1.60 Brown, secretary of the Presbyterian 
A Weekday Course in World Helpfulness, by J Board of Foreign Missions, in regard to W 
: , by Joyce Const M : bens 
Furnishes twenty-six complete progvenis eee the laying of Rev. 4, E. Williams by iy 
a ‘ < the Cantonese troops. In writing the you 
Vacation School Guide—Junior—20 cents State Department of the United States 
government Dr. Brown says that the TI 
board has never sought financial com- mati 
4 ¥ H E P I G R I M P R E S S pensation for the death of a missionary one 
and that it will not do so in the case of 
19 South LaSalle Street 14 Beacon Street Dr. Williams. Th 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS BOSTON, MASS. The Christian missionaries who are man, 
caught in the human conflicts of nations book 
and forced to give their lives, die as prea 
they have lived, for the message of 
GOING TO BUILD A CHURCH? Christ. The short sighted demand for 
5 vengeance which is expressed in inden- 
nities is unfitting to that message and 
LATEST CHURCH PLANS to the cause in general. They are the 
Send for Free Samples unfortunate sacrifices in human misun- _ On 
STATE DENOMINATION AND derstanding and they die not for what Imma 
PRICE OF CHURCH they are but for what confused minds q 
W. A. Rayfield & Co. think they represent. “Rola 
Church Architects me 7 
Birmingham, - Alabama cia ¢Fgroumael vinnd The 
menneed wie conn Rev. William C. Zimmann writes us Chris: 
regarding the origin of Mother’s Day 
which was credited in the May issue to It j 
. — = Miss Anna Jarvis, a school teacher of Chic 
“The Perr>Pictures PUIPIT | GOWNS || Phisdelphia. He believes that it wa: hriss 
Sieeetactons of ogy dey and CHOIR originated by Mr. Frank E. Herring of 
TWO CENTS EACH rae 25 or ali Bashookioved Puigh Mengings, ~ hag 9 a in —— of his mother, in oe 
nd $0 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 Cc ilori ne 9 rs. ary erring, who is a com- oe 
pind td LT “Sulslinin Cheek Pomona | municant in the Holy Trinity Enclish 
‘ 1$ cents in coin or stamps. Embroideries for half a century ag ype Lutheran Church of = He 
he Perry Pictures Company = city. In supporting his contention Mr. and d¢ 
Box 175, Malden, Mass. Cox Sons & Vining Zimmann quotes the following from 
-133 E.23dSt. New York|} “The American War Mother.” The 
“We have been thoroughly convinced 
M | T E B 0 X E . by “sy pa A evidence that the — Salv 
die ; — ‘ ration for the present Mother’s Day rithiy 
ae seetenas sok aperel Visit Every Family Every Week came from a nanceea E. Herring of Sa 
# Samples of various styles Any Church, anywhere, can now afford a Parish South F Bend, Indiana. Mr. Herring's 
| sent on receipt of 20’cents. Weekly. For samples, and proposition adaptable activities and addresses in favor of No Ss 
i EdwardsFoldingBoxCo f.acvsa) cienction euplicity reauirement and Mother’s Day antedated by three yeals: Hi armies 
| Manufacturers of Folding the first observance of Mother’s Day 1 conflict 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds GEORGE H. CROW the city of Philadelphia, which was !" a mu: 
25 N.6th St., Philadelphia Box M Maiden Rock, Wisconsin May, 1908.” Selecta, 
SELECT EX 
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Bulls-eyes for Bulletin Boards 





The grouchy heart has no glad hand. 
* * * 
The blunt word may have a cutting 
edge. 
* * * 
Too often the intellect cracks while 
expanding. 
* * * 
Often times the prosperous front has 
poor backing. 
* * 
It hurts to suffer defeat; it hurts 
more to admit it. 
i 
The Christian is one who seeks to 
realize a divine ideal. 
ok * * 

Write it on your heart that every day 
is the best day of the year.—Emerson. 
~*~ * OK 
Childless parsons preach the more 
often on the home training of children. 
* * * 


The gateway to heaven is often inter- 

preted by the church as a toll gate. 
* * * 

Wesley’s advice is still good: “Earn 
all you can; save all you can; give all 
you can.” 

* ¢ & 

The unfortunate individual grows, 
matures and crystallizes; the fortunate 
one just grows. 

* * oK 

The church seems to be going into 
many fields of activity while the press, 
books, and the platform are doing the 
preaching. 





THE CHRISTIAN 





By James E. Clarke 





_ One characteristic of the Christian is 
immaturity. 

ok * + 
_The dominating purpose of the Chris- 
tan is to do God’s will. 

* * ca 


The dominating purpose of the Not 
Christian is to do as he pleases. 
ok * * 
_It is impossible to say that one is a 
Christian becausé he lives a moral life. 
* * x 
_ The Christian is one who has enrolled 
in the school of Christ. 
aK * * 

He will have a new “urge” to know 
and do the will of God. 


* * ok 
The Christian needs ever to pray. 
* * * 


Salvation is the process going on 
Within, the development of the life 
Which the Christian has. 

ok * * 


No soldier in any of the world’s great 
armies ever marched forth to such hot 
‘onflict or against such terrible forces 
a must be faced by the Christian.— 
Selected from “What is a Christian.” 





Churches of modest 
means may build their 
own cabinet and thus 
have a bulletin at a 
considerable saving. The 
steel sign panel and 
lithographed steel let- 
ters may be purchased 
separately, and we will 
furnish FREE complete 
blue prints and build- 
ing instructions with 
which a member of the 
church or any local car- 
penter can build the 
cabinet. Sign section 
can also be furnished 
in any desired size to fit 
your old style cabinet 
and thus bring it up-to- 
date. 





Winters’ DeLuxe 
Church Bulletins 









Winters’ DeLuxe Bulletins, the first and original illuminated bulletins of this 
type, are in daily use to the number of more than 20,000. 








— broadcast news and announcements. 
— build attendance and collections. 


— create new life and interest in every 
church organization. 


Dignified advertising has taken a recognized 
place in emphasizing the activities of the church. 
Commencing as an idea in the mind of a pro- 
gressive minister about twenty years ago, the 
church bulletin has demonstrated its desirability 
and practical usefulness so many 
hundreds and thousands of times 
that today it is generally recog- 
nized as one of the most effective 
and economical means of adver- 
tising that the church can use. 


Superior features of 
Winters’ construction 


DeLuxe Bulletins are better 
made — and less expensive. 
Comparison will demonstrate 
the truth of this statement 
to your entire satisfaction. 


RECTION VIEW 
EV KYLE MODEL 





We call your attention to 
ELECTRIC 


the one-piece steel sign sec- ut re, e 
tion, or panel, illustrated at GLASS — ¢ i 
the left—made from a single a 

DOOR FRAME 


sheet of impervious, litho- 
graphed steel—light, strong, 
and with a frame only one GLASS DooR—4 
inch thick. The cabinet is 
made from solid oak—simple 
and durable. The entire sign 
panel is illuminated by two | 
50 candle power electric iiinaiiail I f 
lamps—and as easy to read BALKING ny 
by night as by day. These 
and other DeLuxe features \ 
are fully explained in our , f | 
free catalogue. Send for it poor rrame—4 | | 
today. poeeeen | 


SION SECTION 








= Nes 35s ———————— 





* 

i H. E. Winters Specialty Co., 

4 626 Pershing Avenue, 

8 Davenport, Iowa. 

: Gentlemen : 

8 © Please send me your free illustrated catalogue. 

J Send me details about sign panel and lithographed 
; letters offered separately. 

$ 

a IPS APS ne Oe re Oe ere Pee ee eer 
a 

EERE SOE COOL COO OE CECE EEE 
» 

DR gaan dn euns oes deeaeeeerees a ee eee 
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Gie 
DeVry Motion 
Picture Projector 


has increased attendance over 300% 
in some churches 


GUTTER 


More DeVry Portable 
Projectors are in use in 
schools and churches 
than all other makes of 
standard portables 
combined 


QUTNENAADANTANAAUUAUAEEANAOOUTNANA AONE AN AUNT ANTENA 


Stop-on-film shutter, motor rewind, pilot 
light—and every improvement known to 
the motion picture world. 

Ask for our packet of facsimile letters 
from pastors; also our free booklet on 
Making a DeVry Pay for Itself, and our 
List of Sources of Free and Rental Films. 


DeVry also makes movie cameras 
and stereopticons 


Free Summer School of Visual Educa- 
tion for ministers and teachers, June 27 to 
July 1. Early registration is advisable. 


DeVry Corporation 


1063 Center Street - - CHICAGO 



































The Church’s Opportunity 


To Get Money 


This is the title of a booklet that will be sent free to pastors and 


$ 


church executives contemplating new church building or the raising 
of funds for paying off mortgages and other encumbrances. 


Prepared by an established organization with Sixteen Years of 
Practical Experience in fund raising for churches and institutions 
it will give valuable information to those who are striving forward 
but find themselves handicapped for lack of space and burdened 
with indebtedness. 


Sane, dignified fund raising, providing the objective is real and 
worthy by a nationally-known organization furnishing competent 
leadership. 

Write, stating your requirements 


The Ward Systems Company 


28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















$ 


The Light of the World 


(Continued from Page 532) 
comes back to find the certainty of 
common things which the lower faith 
holds, which advancing faith loses, and 
then finds again in Christ. 

How every truth attains to its en- 
largement and reality in this - great 
truth—that the soul of man carries the 
highest possibilities within itself, and 
that what Christ does for it is to kin- 
dle and call forth these possibilities to 
actual existence. We do not’ under. 
stand the Church until we understand 
this truth. Seen in its light the Chris- 
tian Church is nothing in the world ex- 
cept the promise and prophecy and 
picture of what the world in its idea is 
and always has been, and in its com- 
pletion must visibly become. It is the 
primary crystalization of humanity. It 
is no favored, elect body caught from 
the ruin, given a salvation in which the 
rest can have no part. It is an attempt 
to realize the universal possibility. All 
men are its potential members. The 
strange thing for any man is not that 
he should be within it, but that he 
should be without it. Every good move- 
ment of any most secular sort is a 
struggle toward it, a part of its activ- 
ity. All the world’s history is ecclesias- 
tical history, is the story of the success 
and failure, the advance and hindrance 
of the ideal humanity, the Church of 
the living God. Well may the prophet 
poet greet it— 

O heart of mine, keep patience; 

looking forth 

As from the Mount of Vision ! 
behold 

Pure, just, and free the Church of 

Christ on earth— 


The martyr’s dream, the golden 
age foretold. 
* bd 





* % * 

Among all the philosophies of his+ 
tory where is there one which matches 
with this simple story that man is the 
child of God, forever drawn to his 
Father, beaten back from Him by base 
waves of passion, sure to come to Him 
in the end. There is no philosophy of 
history which ever has been written 
like the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
The first idea, the wanton wandering, 
the discontent, the brave return, the 
cordial welecome—all are there. It is 
the history of man’s action and man’s 
thought; it is the story of his institu- 
tions and of his ideas; it holds the ex- 
planation of the past and the promise 
of the future; its beginning is where 
the first conception of what man shall 
be lies in the heart of the Creative 


Power; its end is in that endless life 
which man, having been reconciled t0 
God and come to the completion of his 
idea, is to live in his Father’s 
forever. 

Do we ask ourselves, as well we may; 
at what point in that long history the 


house 
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world is standing in this rich and in- 
teresting period in which we live? Who 
shall precisely say? But in the won- 
derful story of the Prodigal Son must 
there not have been one moment when 


wine, and when the faces of the harlots, 
in some gleam of fresh morning sun- 
light which broke into the hot and glar- 
ing chamber, seemed tawdry and false 
and cruel? Must there not have been 


tempe:.tuous and hopeless, a moment 
when the heart of the exile turned to 
his home, and the life with his father 
seemed so strong and simple and nat- 
ural and real, so cool and sweet and 


came a taste of the bitterness into the just when the 


at the very height of the revel there a moment somewhere then, perhaps true and healthy, that the miserable 
carouse seemed most tumult and the gaudy glare about him 











HE THIEF in your church is indiffer- 

ence. Indifference steals your congrega- 
tion while you sleep—yes, and often while 
you think you are wide awake. 


Indifference employs every modern method 
to entice your members. He uses the park, 
playground, resort, automobile, movie, 
theatre, the gun and the rod—everything 
imaginable to steal the people from your 
church. 


You must take advantage of modern 


church methods and overcome this great 
giant Indifference. 


Indifference is your biggest competitor. To 
meet competition you must find some means 
of creating and holding the interest of the 
members and friends of your church. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 
Hundreds, yes thousands, of pastors have 
learned that there is nothing so successful 
for creating and sustaining interest in church 
work as a Parish Paper. A Parish Paper is 
an assistant pastor—an assistant that visits, 
talks, enthuses, informs. A Parish Paper 
gives strength and power to meet indiffer- 
ence. ; 
MEET INDIFFERENCE NOW 
Your church can have a Parish Paper with- 
out cost to you or your church if you follow 
our plan. Just clip this coupon and mail it 
now. We will send you samples and partic- 


ulars without obligating you in any way. 




















C. M.—June 


The National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send samples and full particulars of your Parish Paper Service 
without obligating me in any way. 
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New Style 


Collection Plate 


Order on approval. Don’t send any money. 
See before you pay—that’s our way. 





No. €3-44. New Style Collection Plate. Diam- 
eter nine inches, plush lined bottom; convex 
side means double the capacity of ordinary 
plate; flange on bottom permits stacking any 
number. Brown mahogany finish or imita- 
tion golden oak finish, $2.65; Genuine walnut, 
$3.00. 


No. 63-46. Plate. Same as 63-44 but ten 
inches in diameter. Brown mahogany finish 
or imftation golden oak finish, $2.95; Genu- 
ine walnut, $3.30. 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, 
Tables, Book Racks, Bulletin and 


Hymn Boards, Fonts, 
Sunday School Equipment 
Communion Ware 
Pulpit and Choir Gowns 


Catalogs Mailed Free 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1163 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 















Bicycle 
whether you buy from jf 


your Local Dealer or 
from us direct. 


Savesl0%s25% 
On Your Bicycle 
Prices From *21°° Up 
Get full particulars 
by mail today. Use 

coupon below. 


Sold On Approval 


You are allowed 30 
days’ actual riding 
test before sale is 
binding. 


° for Catalog, Free 
Write Today Svaeniiaas Offer and 


name of nearest Mead Dealer. 


CUT ON THIS LINE 


Mead Cycle Co., Chicago, U. &. A. 


Please’send full information and name of near- 


est dealer. 


oe oe oe oe a 


for a moment became unreal and lost 
its hold? Much, much had yet to come 
—the poverty and swine and husks— 
before the boy gathered himself to- 
gether and arose and said, “I will go to 
my father”; but the tide was turned, 
the face was set homeward, after that 
one moment of true sight of the true 
light in the hall of unnatural revel and 
resplendent sin. I sometimes think 
that there, in many ways just there, is 
where our age is standing with its 
startled and bewildered face. 
* * * * oa 

Do I talk fancies? Do I paint vi- 
sions upon unsubstantial clouds? If it 
seems to you that I do, I beg you to 
come back now, as I close, to those 
words which I quoted to you at the 
beginning. “I am the Light of the 
World,” said Jesus. Do you not see now 
what I meant when I declared that it 
was in making the world know itself 
that Christ was primarily the Power 
of the World’s Redemption? The Re- 
vealer and the Redeemed are not two 
persons, but only one—one Saviour. 

What then? If Christ can make you 
know yourself; if, as you walk with 


Free Trial 











— = 





Tires $452 


Guaranteed, —- Lamps, 





wheels, equipment. 
Low prices. Send no 








~ 
2 
by 
a 
4 





money.Usethe coupon. 


Mead Yay x cneage. 


Him day by day, He can reveal to you 
your sonship to the Father; if, keep. 
ing daily company with Him, you can 
come more and more to know how na. 
tive is goodness and how unnatural sin 
is to the soul of man; if, dwelling with 
Him who is both God and Man, you 
can come to believe both in God and in 
Man through Him, then you are saved 
—saved from contempt, saved from 
despair, saved into courage and hope 
and charity and the power to resist 
temptation, and the passionate pursuit 
of perfectness. 

It is as simple and as clear as that. 
Our religion is not a system of ideas 
about Christ. It is Christ. To believe 
in Him is what? To say a creed? To 
join a church? No; but to have a 
great, strong, divine Master, whom we 
perfectly love, whom we perfectly 
trust, whom we will follow anywhere, 
and who, as we follow Him or walk by 
His side, is always drawing out in us 
our true nature ind making us deter- 
mined to be true to it through every- 
thing, is always compelling us to see 
through falsehood and find the deepest 
truth, which is, in one great utterance 
of it, that we are the sons of God, who 
is thus always “leading us to the 
Father.” 

The hope of the world is in the ever 
richer naturalness of the highest life. 
“The earth shall be full of the know!- 
edge of God as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

Your hope and mine is the same. The 
day of our salvation has not come till 
every voice brings us one message; till 
Christ, the Light of the world, every- 
where reveals to us the divine secret of 
our life; till everything without joins 
with the consciousness all alive within, 
and “the Spirit Itself beareth witness 
with our spirits that we are the chil- 
dren of God.” 





Dan Poling to Edit the Christian Herald 

Graham Patterson, publisher of the 
Christian Herald announces the selec- 
tion of Dr. Daniel A. Poling as_ the 
new editor-in-chief. Dr. Poling thus 
adds a duty to his already numerous 
tasks and becomes by a wide margin 
America’s most versatile preacher. Al- 
ready he is the pastor of Marble (ol- 
legiate Church of New York City, 
President of the United Society o 
Christian Endeavor, Director of the J. 
C. Penney Foundation, President 0! 
New York City Federation of Churches, 
and a member of the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

In adding Dr. Poling is an author 


of several volumes of religious interest 
and of at least two novels. In between 
times when things grow too slow he !s 


open to lecture engagements where he 
usually makes good. We leave it to the 
wiser ones to explain how he does 1t °F 
why he can’t do it. All we know is that 
those he works with in any capacity 
seem to think he is doing a might) good 
job. 
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Ministry of Music 

In my pastoral work people have oc- 
casionally asked me to sing, especially 
where they have been very sick. It oc- 
curred to me that I would be able to 
take some good singing to such people 
so I bought a good-toned portable 
phonograph and several records such 
as: 

“Tn 


There,” 


Night 
“Jesus, 


the Garden” and “No 
sung by Marion Talley; 


Saviour, Pilot Me,” by Henry Burr; 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” by the 
Peerless Quartet; “Beautiful Isle of 


Somewhere,” by Henry Burr; “Christ 
Arose,” by the Shannon Quartet; and 
some of Rodeheaver’s records and other 
suitable singing. I have found it very 
helpful and have found people better 
prepared for prayer and a little script- 
ure after they have heard these good old 
gospel hymns.—Raymond J. Cornish, 
Canton, Pa. 





Unique Publicity 


Here is an advertising stunt that will 
get results anywhere. 

When a special meeting is on, evan- 
gelistic, lecture, social or anything spe- 
cial, or for advertising your regular 
meetings—make a short notice of not 
over five or six lines, the shorter, and 
more to the point the better; and place 
this notice at the top of a large sheet 
of paper. 

Follow with some such statement as: 

We the following who are 16 years 
of age or older have read the above in- 
vitation. 

Then a place for names and addresses. 











Rolling Partitions 


7 > Roont 6 or Many 
B As Occasion Demands 


the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 
Inst 


» Meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
it of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 
‘d in old as well as new buildings. 

Send for 40 page Catalogue No. 27 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 








ESTABLISHED 1876 
1 East 38th Street New York City 


n be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 
u Offices in all principal cities 





Give one copy each to the members 
of a boys’ class, or two or three classes 
both boys and girls; and offer a small 
reward to the boy and to the girl bring- 
ing in the largest number of names, 
in a given length of time. 

No name to count twice on the same 
paper, but anyone who is asked may 
sign their names to the papers of as 
many boys or girls who ask them to 
do so. 

I have used this method to advantage 
for a number of years; and have had a 
number of boys bring in one to two 
hundred names each; and in one place 
one boy brought in over 500 names, and 
one girl over 350 names, in less than one 
week’s time. 

Those signing do not pledge them- 
selves to attend, but merely read the 
invitation and so state. This brings the 
meeting to the attention of a large 
number; and often three or four times 
to some.—Herbert S. Mace, Redlands, 
Calif. 





An Urge to Service 


The pastor last Sunday presented to 
the Sunday school a picture frame, 
which: is now in the vestibule of the 
church bearing the following note: 

“This picture frame is placed in the 
church to remain empty until such a 
time when a young person from this 
parish who at this writing is under 21 
years of age enters full- time Christian 
service. That person’s photograph shall 
be mounted in this frame.”—M. S. Ben- 
jamin, Shawano, Wis. 





A Whole Year for $1.00 


The Illustrator 


Makes Sunday School Teaching Interesting 


Don’t miss it! Marion Lawrance said: ‘There is 
no other I like as well.” Sample copy free. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 158 Fifth Avenue New York 





FURNITYURE 


Beautify Furniture 
PROTECT FLOORS 
and Floor Coverings by 
attaching Glass Onward 
Sliding Furniture Shoe 
to your furniture. If 
your dealer will not sup- 

ply you, write us. 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


WHEN BUY INC 





VICTOR Portable 
eS -3°s 10) "bal ee), | 
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PULPIT 


ant coor GOWNS 


Draperies, Hangings. Bookmarks, 
Embroidery Work, ete. Fine 
materials and high- class work 
at reasonable prices. Tell us 





log and samples free. 


De Moulin Bros. & Co. 


Greenville, Illinois 


DIETZ 
Individual 
Communion 
Service 
THE ONLY REAL NOISELESS SERVICE 
WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 

















Right Prices onChurchFurniture 


Communion tables quartered and _ polished 
$30.00. Fonts with detachable vessels $35.00. 


Kindergarten chairs and tables at prices that 
saves your church money. 
zet acquainted. 


REDINGTON’S 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


Before you buy let’s 


Scranton, Pa. 


~ ALUMINUM or 

SILVER PLATE 
ndividual 

Glasses 


Lowest Prices. ‘Sené ‘or Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 363 = 1701~1703 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
special articles, papers, 


SPEAKERS, rr ite, pats 


pert scholarly service suited to your require- 
ments, highly endorsed. 


AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 485, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


A.A.HONEYWELL,A.1.A. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Specialist in 


Modern Church and Sunday School Buildings 
BOOK OF PLANS, $1.00 (Fourth Edition) 


Best Materials ys 


FINEST 
Worxmansmip 








We assist in 


Writers, preparing 

















Parish Paper Service 


Mother’s Day, Memorial Day, Chil- 
dren’s Day, Independence Day. Five big 
events, all close together. Let us show you 
how to make the most of your opportunity. 


THE CHURCH PRESS, Lostant, III. 





Easter, 











Stained Glass Windows 


J. M. KASE & CO. 
Reading, Pa. 
Established 1888 


Write for our Illustrated Brochure 





10 states know our services REGULARLY. 
Write us the next time. 


GEORGE F. MORRISON & SONS 


STEEPLEJACKS 


Since 1849 





Phila, Pa., (69th and Chelwynde Ave.) 
Middletown, N.Y. (18 Everett St.) 
Sussex, N. J. (Box 389) 








“Tell advertisers you are a CHURCH 
MANAGEMENT reader—It 
IDENTIFIES YOU.” 
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' Classified —For Sale and Exchange | 





word; minimum charge—75c. 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 
Rate for Advertisements inserted in this department—five cents per | 


Forms close fifth of month preceding. 
Address Classified Department, Church Management. 
626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 

















Lectures on the seven most sacred 
paintings with 5x8 reproductions of all 
for only 25 cents. H. C. Spear, Gillett, 
Wis. 








| Church Workers’ Exchange | 





For Sale—A $75.00 set of stereopti- 
con slides on Ben Hur with lecture for 
$15.00. Several full sets for 15 cents a 
slide. Some songs and others at 10 cents 
each. A stencil duplicator, post card 
size, for $7.50. and one full letter size at 
$12.00. A three-tube radio for $25.00. 
Pastor, care of Howard Bennett, R. F. 
D. No. 6, Ithaca, New York. 





Fingers dirty? Let me mimeograph 
your letters. Expert service. One hun- 
dred letters for $1.00. Write G. Boyce, 
Portland, Ind. 





Replacing with power outfit will sell 
nearly new Junior Multigraph, Flexo 
Typesetter, full font pica type, ribbons, 
etc., $135 complete. Bargain. Delbert 
Abbott, Smithshire, Illinois. 





Print your own church calendar. Let- 
ters to members, cards, notices, pro- 
grams. Do them yourself at cost of pa- 
per and ink alone. Press, $11; larger, 
$29 up. Boy can operate. Easy rules 
sent. Used and endorsed by ministers 
and churches everywhere. Write for 
catalog presses, type, paper and all in- 
formation. Kelsey Co., V-56, Meriden, 
Conn. 





Stereopticon Slides—“Story of Pil- 
grim Fathers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” 
“Moses,” “Joseph,” “David,” “Paul,” 
“Life of Christ,” “Esther,” “Boy 
Scouts,” “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise 
Men,” “Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,” 
“Ram’s Horn, Cartoon,” “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Billy Sunday,” “In His 
Steps,” Numerous Evangelistic Ser- 
mons (illustrated.) Slides made to or- 
der. Card brings complete list. Willis 
P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Collection envelopes, seven cents or 
less per carton. Summer price. Order 
now. Write Dufold-Trifold Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 





Save 40% on your Revival Song 
Books. I can supply you any quantity 
of Rodeheaver Victorious Service 
Songs. Manila, $15.00 a hundred; cloth, 
$24.00 New. M. T. Turner, 417 East 
Grace street, Richmond, Va. 





Coin Collection Cards or Gleaners— 
For special collections and drives these 
cards have proved the best method for 
raising money. Made in many styles. 
Send for samples. Berg Sales Com- 


pany, Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 





Wanted—Position as business man- 
ager of church or religious organiza- 
tion. Nine years’ experience as such in 
mission field. College and seminary 
graduate. Address “X,” care Church 
Management. 





Professor in Theological Seminary 
open for Sunday engagements. Sum- 
mer engagements after June 10. Home 
in Pennsylvania. Address “Seminary,” 
Church Management. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT can 
assist churches by giving the names 
and addresses of qualified indi- 
viduals seeking employment with 
churches. We shall be glad to give 
this information to ministers upon 
request. Active names at present 
include: 

1. Business manager for church. 
2. Directors for religious education 
(both men and women listed.) 
3. Vacation pulpit supplies. 

4, Church organist. 

5. Evangelists. 

6. Church secretary. 

as Directors for financial 
paigns. 

8. Inspirational lecturer. 


cam- 











Experienced church organist avail- 
able for Cleveland and suburbs. Ad- 
dress Box “K,” Church Management. 





Mr. Hubbell Goes to New Jersey 

Rev. Harry Hopkins Hubbell who 
has been the Minister of Religious 
Education in the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church of St. Louis has accepted 
the position of Minister of Christian 
Education in the Presbyterian Church 
of Morristown, New Jersey. Mr. Hub- 
bell is known to readers of Church 
Management through the book reviews 
which have appeared from time to 
time from his pen. The move takes 
him back into the Presbyterian Church 
where most of his ministry has been 
spent. 





Mary—“I practiced an extra hour to- 
day, on the piano. Now, I don’t have 
to practice tomorrow.” 

Johnnie—“That’s nothing. I have my 
prayers said for five days in advance.” 


Relaxation 


Choice Bits Collected From Here 
There to Encourage Chuckles 





and 





The Wrong Answer 
S. S. Teacher—“Where do little boys 
go who fish on Sunday?” 
Johnny—“Over to the deep hole on 
Perkin’s farm.”—Exchange. 





A man in a hurry rushed into a 
bank. Two receiving te!lers were busy 
at their respective windows. Two 
lines had formed. One line contained 
three women, the other eighteen men. 
Mr. Man-in-a-Hurry paused and sur- 
veyed both lines. He gave a full min- 
ute to his survey. Then he joined the 
line of men. 


Have you ever noticed how you learn 
to like the fellow you have done a 
friendly turn, and how your hate 
grows for the one you have injured. 





M.: “This man is the idol of his fam- 
ily.” 

T.: “Yes, he has been idle for forty 
years.” 





Stonemason (in witness box describ- 
ing assault)—“He walks into my yard 
and rams me up agen one 0’ me own 
tombstones. 

Counsel: “Did he hurt you?” 

Stonemason: “Hurt me! Why, I’ve 
got ‘Sacred to the memory of’ stamped 
all down me back.” 


The Greatest Disappointment 

“Yes,” said the tall man, “I have had 
many disappointments, but none stands 
out like the one that came to me when 
I was a boy.” 

“Some terrible shock that fixed itself 
indelibly in your memory, I suppose.” 

“Exactly,” said the tall man, “I had 
crawled under a tent to see the circus 
and I discovered it was a revival meet- 
ing.”—Clipped. 





“Bang Went Saxpence” 


A Scotsman, invited to a golden wed- 
ding, was told that each guest would 
be expected to take a golden present. 

He took a goldfish.—Tid-Bits. 


An Englishman and an_ Irishman 


lived in a coast town, and both owned 
boats. One day the Englishman ¢e- 
cided to christen his. and on the stern 
painted: “Henry the Eighth.” 

“An’ wot the divvle will I name 
mine?” mused the Irishman. Reject 
ing the suggestion of the others that 
he call his “George the Fifth,” he be- 
came suddenly inspired, got out brush 
and paint and inscribed the legend: 

“March the Seventeenth.” 


Prizes and Pride 

The minister’s wife, while calling 
a member of the congregation, mel 
tioned with excusable pride, that her 
daughter had won the prize in a musi¢ 
recital. : 

Her listener at once showed her fel- 
low-feeling. 

“I can understand your pride,” she 
said. “I well remember how pleased 
was when our pig took the first priz 
at the agricultural show.” 
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Dr. Beaven’s 
Fireside 
Sermons 


The Fine Art of 
Living Together 








Many requests have come to | 
MANAGEMENT | 
asking if copies of Dr. Bea- | 
ven’s Fireside Sermons were | 


CHURCH 


available. Now, for the first 


time, a volume has been pub- 


lished. Titles include 


Early Friendships and Crippled 
Homes 


Real Love is a Key 


Courtship—A Joke or a Sacra- 
ment 


Will He Qualify as a Husband? 

Will She Qualify as a Wife? 

On How Much Can We Marry? 

The Vows to be Taken 

Practicing the Fine Art To- 
gether 


“Little Foxes That Spoil the | 


Vine” 


The Problem of the “In Laws” | 


Money—Servant or Master? 

The Romance of Parenthood 

The Old Family Altar in a 
New Age 

Can Love Die? 

Growing Old Together 


In addition to the sermons | 
there is an extended Bibli- | 
ography and several pages of | 


sermon topics. 


Price $1.50 


(We Pay the Postage) 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, 


Inc. 


626 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 











THE OFFERTORY 


(SAMPLE PAGE) 
Forty-sixth Sunday 


Morning 


ATHER IN HEAVEN, Possessor of all things, 

Thou hast taught us that we can come so grudg- 
ingly with our gifts as to challenge Thee to say: 
“Give an account of thy stewardship: for thou 
mayest be no longer steward.’ But we bless Thee 
that Thou hast also taught us that we may come 
with such cheerfulness as to cause Thee to love us; 
“for God loveth a cheerful giver.” Surely, the gift 
without the giver is bare. Therefore, consecrate our 
souls first of all. Then, multiply therein the precious 
love of Jesus Christ. In the Master’s blessed name 
we pray. Amen. 


—Walter F. Eagleson 


Behold how many thousand still are lying 
Bound in the darksome prison-house of sin, 

With none to tell them of the Saviour’s dying, 
Or of the life He died for them to win. 


Give of thy sons to bear the message glorious, 
Give of thy wealth to speed them on their way; 
Pour out thy soul for them in prayer victorious; 


And all thou spendest Jesus will repay. 
—Mary Ann Thompson 


Evening 


S OF OLD Thy disciples manifested their one- 

ness of heart by sharing their possessions with 
each other, so may we see in the offerings now gladly 
presented in worship, a vital representation of the 
fellowship of kindred minds that is like to that 
above. We promote Thy work by contributing to 
the support of the human agents of Thy kingdom. 
Wilt Thou bless them as Thou condescendest to re- 
ceive these tokens of our affection. Through Him 
who loved and gave Himself for us, even our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


A page like this for every Sunday in the year and 
for sixteen special occasions 
Light Card Covers - - . - Fifty Cents 


At Your Religious Book Store or from 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc, 
626 Huron Road - - . . , Cleveland, Ohio 




















An Hour Spent in the House of God 
Will Make Your Summer Sundays Joyous 


This is the slogan of our new summer announcement. Color, type, paper and 
editorial copy unite to present an inviting appeal to your church members. Inside 


pages reserved for your own copy. 
There is a copy here for you. 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 


A postcard request will bring it to you. 


626 Huron Road 











Cleveland 














The Pick of American and Canadian 


Authorship for Summer Reading 





HARRIS FRANKLIN 
RALL 


M. PHELAN 


EDWIN D. MOUZON 


WILLIAM H. LEACH 











RALL, Harris Franklin 

“The Meaning of God” 

Six thought-provoking chapters: 
The God Who Is Far; The God Who 
Is Near; The Democracy of God; 
God and the World of Evil; The God 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ; The In- 
dwelling Spirit. $1.50 


WOELFKIN, Cornelius 

“Expanding Horizons” 

“The old faith seen in its new set- 
ting ...mature and balanced wis- 
dom tested in the fires of experi- 
ence... The author has put into it 
his best.” $1.50 


TILLETT, Wilbur Fisk 

“The Paths That Lead to God” 
“Providence, Prayer 

and Power” 

Two splendid companion volumes; 
the first “A Survey of the Paths 
That Lead to God,” the second 
“Studies in the Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Dynamics of the 


Christian Religion.” 
Each, $2.50. Octavo 


CHAPPELL, Clovis G. 
“Home Folks” 

“The Village Tragedy and 
Other Sermons” 

Two timely groups of sermons. The 
first are startingly fresh, frank and 
helpful, now in their third edition. 
The second “are characterized by 
simplicity of style, clearness of ex- 
pression, beauty of diction and 
strength of thought.” Each, $1.50 


PHELAN, M. 

“Handbook of All Denomina- 
tions”—1927 Edition 

Not only the major denominations 
are included, but the smaller and 
somewhat obscure denominations 
are thoroughly treated as to origin, 
growth and current statistics. $1.25 


SMOOT, Thomas 
“The Evolution of 
A Churchman” 

“You have written a book that 
ought to be read all over the coun- 
try. It is well balanced in thought, 
and has a style that ought to keep 
it alive. With all of your discrimi- 
nation, you now and then speak out 
like a prophet.”—Edwin Mims. 

$1.25 


PIERCE, Lorne 
“In Conference With the 
Best Minds” 


Thirty-one chapters on _ preacher- 
reading, by the editor of the 


United Church of Canada publica- ff 
tions. The excellent bibliography } 


at the end of each chapter is alone 
worth the price of the book. $1.75 


BROWN-KIRKLAND-MIMS 
“God and the New 
Knowledge” 

“By far the best book to put into 
the hands of those interested in the 
fundamentalist - modernist contro- 
versy.” By three Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity faculty members. $1.00 


MOUZON, Edwin DuB. 
“The Missionary Evangel” 
“The Program of Jesus” 


Two unusual treatments of the 
above titles by one of the out- 
standing preachers of the South. 
There are in both books a vigor of 
mind, an evangelical passion and 
noble diction that hold the reader 
from start to finish. Each, $1.50 


SNYDER, Henry Nelson 
“The Persistence of Spiritual 
Ideals in English Letters” 


“A very noble and inspiring book 
in which the Christian student and 
lover of the best in literature will 
rejoice.” The entire range of Eng- 
lish literature is reviewed, through 
which is seen the thread of highest 
ideals, sometimes crystal clear, 
sometimes obscured, but always 
there. $1.50 


KING, William P. 
“The Practice of the 
Principles of Jesus” 
“Mr. King not only shows how 
Christian principles can work; he 
also presents in attractive, effective 
manner the fallacies of some of the 
theological arguments now before 
the church.”—Church Management. 
$1.50 
LEACH, William H. 
“Putting It Across” 
Many ministers will want to browse 
about the pages of this book in con- 
sidering their programs for the 
coming year. It will help in pre- 
paring a program of church man- 
agement that will compare favor- 
ably with management of modern 
businesses. $1.25 


Order these books through your own religious supply house 
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